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Psychology of the Child.* 


By Dr. W. Preyer, Wiesbaden, Gern:any, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at Jena. 


While the genetic method, discovered and tested by 
Darwin, has been applied, with great results, to nearly 
all branches of biological science, psychology has not 
been promoted by this new and powerful means of in- 
vestigation, at least in Germany—its home—except in 
isolated cases here and there, sporadically, as it were. 

This lamentable circumstance and the controlling in- 
difference among psychologists against psychogenetic 
investigations—a few laudible exceptions only confirm 
the rule—is apparently a sequence in the order of de- 
velopment of the natural sciences during the last three 
centuries. After Galileo had overthrown the scholas- 
ticism of the Aristotelians by founding mechanics 
upon experiments, this showed itself to be such a 
fruitful field of investigation—as may be seen in the 
entire science of physics which grew out of it—and 
such an extremely fertile and exact realm in giving 
satisfying explanations for the movements of inorganic 
bodies, that the thought was more confidently cher- 
ished, that other than the processes of inorganic nature, 
viz., the movements of living beings, and consequently 
all known changes in the entire world, might be ex- 
plained mechanically. It is even now maintained by 
some that what cannot be explained mechanically al- 
ways remains unintelligible. 

A knowledge ot this fatal error has been aggravated 
during the last half century, especially in the signific- 
ant advance of physiology, as the physics of organisms. 
The more physical (and chemical) processes were estab- 
lished in living bodies, so much the more attractive did 
it appear to comprehend the entire organism as a com- 
plex of physical (and chemical), not to say, 
in the last instance, mechanical processes, and 
to further investigate it in the light of this 
interpretation. What did not, in the meanwhile, per- 
mit itself to be taken hold of by this gradually and ex- 
ceedingly finely formed method of physics, remained 
unobserved in the best texts on physiology. And this 
is exactly the development of the soul. 





* An address before the General Session of the Third International 
Congress 6f Psychology, Munich, August sth, 1896, Translated for 7he 
School Journal by Edward Franklin Buchner. 


Pure physics knows nothing of the concepts of 
development or the soul. It has no relation to these, and 
is opposed to the notion of transmission, which is in- 
separable with the former two. If, notwithstanding, it 
be affirmed that life, including the processes of de- 
velopment and the hereditary character of certain 
functions, can be explained either physically, or even 
mechanically, it is well to remark, that under all cir- 
cumstances, an essentially different physics than that of 
the present, which is thorough-goingly unpsycholog- 
ical, is demanded for such a purpose. 

A second reason for this conspicuous neglect in Ger- 
many, of the study of psychogenesis in man and ani- 
mals, lies, without doubt, in this physical direction of 
physiology in connection with its preference for ex- 
periments instead of pure observation. Natural science 
must thank experiment for its immense triumphs in 
both the theoretical and practical fields, and it will car- 
ry this unloosable acquisition much farther in marking 
out old, false tenets and in discovering new facts, 
which otherwise would remain concealed. But there 
are problems which bid defiance to experiment. Above 
all,among these is the problem as to how the child 
comes by a soul. The discovery of the exact problems 
calling for experiment is prevented by the gradual 
physical and psychical development, and not by its in- 
sufficiency before birth. One can experiment compar- 
atively little on newly-born children, and the unallowa- 
ble approach by vivisection and toxicology has kept 
many physiologists from busying themselves scientifi- 
cally with this, the most interesting product of nature. 
This backwardness cannot be excused, at least, through 
want of material. But it is not necessary in the begin- 
ning to investigate the child’s mental development by 
much experimenting. It depends much more upon 
pure observation. Diseases, injuries, malformations, 
and poisoning very often make up for the loss of exper- 
iments. Experimenting is observation under artificial- 
ly changed conditions, either the object alone, or the 
circumstances alone, or both being changed. Simple 

observation, on the contrary, excludes every change 
in the object, or its surroundings, artificially introduced 
by the observer. This observation, e. g., the hour long 
watching of the crying, playing, sleeping, awakening, 
nursing infant, chiefly in the nursery, is not something 
for every one. I can give the assurance out of my own 
experience, that it is much more difficult than any phys- 
iological or experimental investigation, requiring a 
long preparation, in a fairly-well equipped laboratory 
with good, precise instruments. 
And of all things, the pure observation of the 
mental development of young animals, as newly-hatched 
birds and ants, confessedly belongs to the most fatigu- 
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ing activity that I know of. There are, however, many 
psychologically, especially psycho-genetically, import 
ant questions, chiefly animal language and instinct, 
which can be gradually answered in this manner only. 
It is lamentable not to find a passion for such a study 
of nature in trained psychologists. Untrained natural 
ists, who are often expert observers, do not know the 
essential clements to be sought for, and their results, 
as all second-hand material can acquire value only 
through strictly scientific criticism. 

But we here limit ourselves to the investigation of 
the child. I have been asked so often what kind of ob 
servations should be made at first on the newly-born, 
then on the infant, on one, two, and three-year-old chil 
dren in order to promote our scientific knowledge of 
mental development, that it will be suitable to consider 
some of the most important problems. lHlerein alone 
is shown the great significance of the too often under 
valued psychology of the child. 

The muscular movements, all of them, are the first to 
be noticed. For the movements of the extremities and 
of the muscles of the face, head, and trunk, are those of 
psycho-genetic value, if not the single, objective marks 
of the beginning psychical processes in the post-natal 
life, as before birth, of the infant, which 
semblance to animals, often alarming experienced par- 
It is not easy to find any uniformity in the cease- 


Great patience and unpreju- 


shows a re- 


ents. 
less unrest of the child. 
diced consideration are alike necessary; and the former 
is met with more frequently than the latter. Especial- 
ly a search approached through a mechanical view of 
the world, namely, attributing a definite cause at once 
to every well-established phenomenon, very materially 
I will not 


disturbs the progress of the investigation. 
go so far as one of the most genial thinkers and inquir- 
ers of the present day, who hopes that the natural sci- 
ence of the future 


will set aside, on account of their 
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effect,” 


* and “ 


formal obscurity, the concepts of “ cause 
which have a strong trait of fetichism. 

But, in child psychology, this dreaming over the 
causes and effects of the generally enigmatical move- 
ments in the first few months is no and 
harmful than the contrivance of all sorts of remarks, as 
causing movements,on the part of the ignorant 
nurses and governesses, who thus obtain startling 
effects, wishing to show how wise the infant is. It all 
depends on collecting the facts of nature, and recogniz- 
ing the mutual dependence of the included phenomena 
It is a valid procedure to discover the kind of depend- 
ence, the function, as it were, but not to transfer a pro- 
duct created by the human imagination, a fiction under 
the name of “ cause,” to nature as a principle, and to 
build phenomena upon it as “ effects.” If any one 
wishes, after the mathematical method of consideration, 
to call the primitive variable “ cause” and the depend- 
ent variable “ effect,” there would then be as little ex- 
pressed about the manner of the function nexus, which 
proceeds over the simple relation of dependence, as 
in any selected psychical or other process in general, 
when the dependent is called “ effect,” and that from 
which it depends, “cause.” For there is no cause 
which can not be thought of as supplied by another, 
and every effect may be attributed to several causes. 

(To be continued.) 
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A bill has just passed the Maine state legislature 
providing for the examination of teachers at stated in- 
tervals and the fixing of three different grades of teach- 
The object is to stimulate teachers to fit them- 
selves for better work. At the outset the examinations 
will not be rigid, but after teaching for two or three 
years, if an instructor has not sufficient interest to try 
to qualify herself for a higher grade than the one first 
held, she deserves no place in the schools. This is di- 
rectly in line with the efforts The School Journal has 
been making almost from the very beginning of its his- 
tory. Wherever the plan has been tried it has 
been found most successful in promoting the profess- 
ional advancement of teachers. Maine’s move will help 
to bring other states into line. 


less useless 
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School Architecture. 


Development in a Young State, 
By Lucy E. R. Scott. 

One day, in 1859, before our state was yet an organized ter- 
ritory, a train of emigrants were wending their weary way 
over the dusty plain, that previous to the treaty with Mexico, 
was designated on our school atlases as “ The Great American 
Desert.” As soon as indications of habitation were visible to 
the caravan a young man who was driving an ox team drew 
his team aside from the train and proceeded to make a toilet 
suitable to his arrival at the metropolis. His colored shirt 
was exchanged for an immaculate white one, with the latest 
style in collars, his rough clothing for a suit of broadcloth, his 
broad-brimmed hat for a silk one, and before entering the pre- 
cints of the city his toilet was completed by the addition of a 
pair of kid gloves. This gentleman was the first school-mas- 
ter in Colorado. Immediately upon his arrival he rented a 
room and secured a few pupils for a private school. In 1860 
the first school-house was built of hewn logs, in Boulder. It 
was a very good building for the time. A model of it was ex- 
hibited at the Columbian Exposition. 

In 1861 the territory was organized, with a population of 25, 
329, and of this number one-sixth were women, and there were 
children enoughtoorganize a few schools, but districts as large 
as some of the states, with twenty or twenty-five pupils, were 
difficult to manage. However, the people in authority were 
possessed of good intentions, for the first territorial assembly 
passed an act which gave to the territory a very comprehensive 
school law, similar to that in force in Illinois and incorporated 
the University of Colorado and determined its location at 
Boulder. 

In ’62 a public school was taught in a rented house in Den- 
ver, and when, in "69, the school census had increased to 1,200, 
the schools were still in rented rooms. The capital was at 
Golden, and in ’63 a one-story brick building was erected for 
the governor’s office, and in it room was provided for a public 
school. 








For several years little interest was manifested in public 
schools, partly because many came without wives and 
children, and some who brought them returned, dis- 
couraged by the hardships, and disappointed that ig- 
norance and experience was not successful in gold 
hunting. partly because some of them who remained 
and were successful were so absorhed in gathering 


wealth that they had no zeal for developing a public school 
system: others were mere fortune hunters, whose only ambition 
was the acquisition of wealth, which thev intended to enjoy 
elsewhere. School taxes were levied and the money appor- 
tioned, but the funds were, in many cases, misappropriated, and 
the reports required bv law were not made until 1870, there- 
was no school system in the territory. The capital had been 
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removed to Denver, which was divided into three school dis- 
tricts. Many organized districts in the territory had too few 
pupils to maintain a school. Where there was a sufficient num- 
ber, houses were built of logs, adobe or grout, whichever 
material was to be had, with the least inconvenience. 

On the plains, where there was neither trees nor adobe soil, 
people were compelled to construct their houses—called dug- 
outs—by excavating a square or oblong hole in the earth about 
six feet deep; a few branches of a tree, or a few pieces of 
lumber served to support a roof made of sods, or hay, and dirt, 
If a few families congregated along a stream of water a school 
district was organized; sometimes a dug-out was constructed 
for a school-house, but more frequently a lady taught in her 
own house. There was no light, except what was admitted by 
the open door, from which steps led down into the house. 
Fortunately, the weather in this climate usually permitted the 
door to be open during school hours. 

In the southern and western part of the state timber was 
abundant, and school-houses were built of logs, sometimes 
covered with the bark, frequently hewn or squared. If near 
a saw-mill, they were built of slabs standing upright. In local- 
ities where there were Indians, the school-houses were pro- 
tected by stockades of logs, though the only mischief to which 
the Indians were inclined was the stealing of the horses upon 
which the children rode to school. Generally the horses were 
picketed in sight of the windows, wheie they fed upon the 
buffalo grass, but if any vicious Indians were about, the 
horses were taken inside the stockade. There are still many 
districts, ten and fifteen miles in extent, the children remote 
from the school-house ride their ponies to school, perhaps 
driving the milch cows to new pasture each morning on their 
way to school and taking them home at night. During the 
school hours they picket their horses near the school-house. 

In 1870 the arrival of the railroad gave an impetus to every 
kind of business, and the success of the smelting works in 
treating the ores gave confidence to the people that Colorado 
was to be something more than a collection of mining camps. 
They saw the possibilities that might arise by the judicious ex- 
penditure of the money taken from the mines in developing 
the agricultural resources of the state. It had been demon- 
strated that the soil was productive wherever water could be 
obtained in sufficient quantity for irrigation. Some manu- 
factures were projected, and, altogether the appearance of sta- 
bility and permanency prevailed. Theinterest of the public was 
suddenly awakened in regard to the schools. Central City 
built the first permanent house of granite, costing $20,000. At 
Black Hawk a fine frame, costing $15,000, was erected. The 
next year the first public school-house in East Denver was 
built .of brick, at a cost of $75,000. This was the boast of the 
citizens. it being the finest school building west of the Mississ- 
ippi. West Denver built a brick building, costing one-third as 
much. Greelev. Golden, Colorado Springs. and Georgetown 
all built costly, permanent buildings, after the most approved 
modern plans, and with the best heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus. 























Dug-Out. District No. 48. Kit Carson County, Colorado. 
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First School-House in Montezuma County, Colorado. 


The people at Boulder remembered that they were to have 
the state university, and donated fifty-two acres of land upon 
which to erect the university buildings. In '74 the assembly 
made an appropriation for the buildings, and also passed an 
act establishing the school of mines. 

n ’72 and '73 the population of Denver increased so rapidly 
that the fine school building did not accommodate all the pu 
pils. A stone foundation, built for a church, two-thirds under 
ground, and covered with a roof, with an entrance similar to 
a dug-out, located upon the principal street, was rented for a 
primary school, while another building was in process of erec 
tion. Upon the plains the dug-outs began to be replaced by 
grout or concrete houses. Lumber was very expensive, espe 
cially when transported long distances. As little 
was used in the construction of these houses 
were olten protected by blinds, 


as possible 
The windows 
made of common boards, from 
the mischievous depredations of cow-boys, and other irrespon 


With Stockade tor Protection from Indians. 


sible parties. After a time, if these buildings were not re- 
placed by frame, brick, or stone, they were lathed and plas- 
tered, and made quite picturesque and comfortable 
houses. 

At this date newly-organized districts, if in the vicinity of a 
railroad, or a saw-mill, build of trame or brick, but there are 
still localities where the adobe and log are the only 
buildings. 


school- 


school 
Scarcely any town in the state that does not pos- 
sess one or more school buildings, with all modern improve 
ments, with rooms furnished with the best chairs and desks, 
well equipped with maps, charts, apparatus, and reference li- 
brary. Some idea may be gained of the improvement in school 
buildings from the increase in values. In 1886 the school 
property was valued a two and a half million dollars 

In 1896 the value was nearly $6,000,000, exclusive of the value 
ofthe property belongingtothe state institutions, whichis about 
one million more. Upon the campus of the university are ten 
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brick or stone buildings, including the residence of the presi- 
dent. The Agricultural college has seven or eight fine build- 
ings. The Normal has a splendid building of pressed brick, 
trimmed with red sandstone, situated in the midst of a campus 
containing forty acres. It is one of the most beautiful and 
commodious school buildings in the United States. The 
school of mines and school for the deaf and blind have fine 
buildings, but are not commodious enough for the number of 
pupils. The buildings in the cities and towns of the state are 
not excelled by any in this country. Colorado people gener- 
ally take pride in having school buildings that compare in 
architectural effect and in convenience with any other of their 
public buildings. 

It is their ambition to keep in touch with all new educational 
methods. 

The majority of the people are ready at all times to adopt 
free text-books, free kindergartens, manual training, sloyd or 
domestic science. 

Parents are solicitous of having for their children every ad- 
vantage afforded by an Eastern city. That these advantages 
have been granted is demonstrated by the standing which the 
pupils from our schools take upon entering Eastern schools 
and colleges, and the rank which they are able to maintain. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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Model School Plans. 


Yonkers, N. Y.,has long been known for its excellent schools 
andits broad-minded board ofeducation. The growth ofthis city 
though not especially rapid, makes it necessary that the board 
of education should provide from 400 to 500 sittings each year, 
In other words, at the present time, there is a gain in school 
population each year of from 400 to 500 pupils. The superin- 
tendent of schools there, Mr. Charles E. Gorton, has given 
great attention to the planning of school-houses, and to their 
ventilation, On this and other pages will be found floor plans of a 
schoolopened in Yonkers,in1896,and to which an addition was 
made during the summer vacation of that year. What this ad- 
dition was can plainly be seen from the floor plans. These 
floor plans, as a study of them will show, embody the best 
features so far as arrangement of rooms, lighting, etc., are con- 
cerned. The rooms are nearly all of the same size, about 24 x 
30 feet, and seat forty-eight pupils. The ceilings are fou teen 
feet high. These conditions give rather more than fifteen 
square feet of floor space for each pupil and 200 cubic feet of 
air space—the standards now generally accepted for school- 
rooms. The window sills are four feet from the floor; the 
light is massed, and comes from the left and from the rear of 
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the room. The ratio of glass surface to floor surface is as I 
to 5. The halls are nine feet wide. The stairways four and a 
half feet wide in the clear, and with landing midway; the risers 
to the stairs are seven inches; the treads, twelve and one-fourth 
inches. The doors are three feet, six inches wide. In the pri- 
mary rooms the blackboards are twenty-seven inches from the 
floor, and there are forty-nine running feet of slate black- 
board. 

The building is ventilated by two fans; one driving air into 
rooms, and the other fan exhausting the air from the rooms. 
A recent measurement of the ventilating apparatus showed 
that each pupil was receiving thirty-eight cubic feet of air per 
minute. 

The building is seated throughout with the Chandler ad- 
justable seats and desks. The narrowest aisles are near the 
windows. 

Boards of education who are contemplating erecting school 
buildings will find it of value to visit school No. 10, at Yon- 
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kers, where they may see embodied the best ideas and stand. 
ards, in a very economical manner. 


The 150 medical examiners, recently appointed by the 
health of this city, to examine school thi ren in oer ee 
and prevent the spread of contagious diseases, have begun their 
work. For the present the examination is confined to the prim. 
ary schools and the primary departments of grammar schools 
As the time for examination is limited to one hour a day, of course 
it is impossible to examine each child every morning. The teach 
er is to select those children who look sluggish or ill, and place 
them apart from the other pupils. The medical examiner hen 
examines each one of these pupils, and if he finds the least sym 
tom of illness it is sent home. The physicians will also ional 
gate the cases of absence where parents have failed to notif 
teachers of the cause of absence. The examiners are required 
to make out written reports at stated intervals. 
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School Law. 


In this department THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes monthly abstracts 
of important legal descisions on questions of especial interest to schools 
and school officers. 








Recent Legal Decisions Pertaining to 
Schools and School Property. 


Digests by R. D. Fisher. 


Teacher’s Contracts. 


TEACHERS’ DISCHARGE—APPEAL—MANDAMUS 
TO TRUSTEES—CONCLUSIVENESS. 


1. On appeal from a judgment rendered against a school 
district upon a claim for damages, occasioned by the trustees 
in violating a written contract made by them, with appellant 
as teacher, wherein the latter was to teach the district school 
for six months; the said trustees having dismissed and dis- 
charged him, without legal cause, and without his consent at 
the end of the third month. A check for the amount of the 
judgment was demanded of the trustees, which was refused, 
and in a subsequent action, under writ of mandamus to compel 
them to do so, the court 

Held, 1, Thata public school teacher discharged by the 
trustees, though without proper cause, cannot hold the school 
district liable for damages, unless he proceeds with his appeal 
from their action, in the manner allowed by law. (See Act. 
May 20, 1893; sec. §5.) 

2. That writ of mandamus will lie against school trustees, 
made by Act., May 20, 1893, “ bodies politic and corporate in 
law,” with power to contract, to sue, and be sued. 

3. The check of school trustees on the county treasurer be- 
ing necessary to authorize payment of a claim against the dis- 
trict, they may be compelled to draw it in favor of the holder 
of the established claim, there being funds in the treasury for 
its payment. 

Harkness vs. Hutcherson etal. School Trustees, Tex., S. C., 
February 8, 1897. 

NoTEe.—The law in this state empowers the trustees to employ and to dis- 
miss teachers, but also provides that, in case of dismissal, the teacher 


should have the right of appeal to the county and state superintendent 
The effect of the discharge of a teacher by the trustees is to suspend him 
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and to annul his contract of employment, until the order of dismissal may 


be set aside by either of these officers. If the appeal is sustained, the re- 
sult is to restore the teacher and make his contract good from the beginning. 
This appeal should be taken without unnecessary delay. This he tailed to 
do but asked tor mandamus to enforce his judgment, Thecourt concludes 
that because he failed to appeal to the officers as the law directs, he has no 
cause of action. 


School Officers. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS—ELIGIBILITY OF WOMAN 
—STATUTE. 


Where the statute (sec. 8086, 1889) provides that the quali- 
fied voters of the district shall, annually * * elect two di- 
rectors, who are citizens of the United States, resident tax- 
payers and qualified voters of the district * * who shall 
hold their office for three years, and until their successors are 
duly elected and qualified: 

Held, that under this statute and the constitution of the 
state, only males are eligible as voters, and hence, only males 
are eligible as school directors. 

Held, That the choice of the people for such an office must 
be confined to those persons who, by law, are designated as 
qualified to take the office and discharge its duties, That the 
legislature has the power to prescribe the qualifications requis- 
ite to office holding, and it is not the proper function of a 
court to add to or nulify any of them. Judgment of ouster 
affirmed. 

State Ex rel., Ing., vs., McSpaden, et al., Mo., S. C., Feb. 20, 
1897. 

Nore.—It was conceded in this case that Mrs. McSpadeh was elected to 
be a director and that she had entered upon the duties of the office, taking 
possession of school property and directing things in general. The objec- 
tion interposed to her exercising the functions of a director was that she 


could not legally hold the office on account of her sex. The court sus- 
tained this view and gave judgment of ouster. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS—INVESTIGATION--APPOINT- 
MENT OF INSPECTOR--NOTICE. 


Where the citizens of K. township petitioned for the ap- 
pointment of an inspector for school district No. 6 where it 
was alleged no school accommodation had been provided, and 
upon report, found the directors guilty of neglect, without 
cause, and a decree made thereon removing them from office, 
on appeal: ; 

Held, 1. That notice to school directors, by petitioners, of the 
time and place of hearing a petition for the appointment of 
an inspector, under the law (1893) to investigate the neglect 
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of the directors, is not required and is not necessary. It is 
enough if the inspector give the prescribed notice of the inves- 
tigation. 

Under the Act (1893) providing for the appointment of a 
“ competent inspector” a lawyer may be appointed. 

In re. School Directors of K. Twp. And Appeal of School 
Directors. Penna., S. C., Jan. 4, 1897. 


SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS—APPOINTMENT TO 
VACATE—TENURE. 


On appeal from an order of the trial court granting a writ 
of mandamus, by which the appellant was ordered to vacate 
the office of school commissioner for C. county, and to surren- 
der it to the appellee, the court held, reversing, that under the 
Act of 1892, C. 341, one appointed by the governor to fill a va- 
cancy in the board of school commissioners holds until an- 
other has been appointed by the governor with the consent of 
the senate. 

Ash. vs. McVey M’d., S. C., Jan. 7, 1897. 


Sehool Districts. 


CHANGE OF BOUNDARIES—NOTICE—APPORTION- 
MENT. 


Action by new district against old district to recover amount 
alleged to be due under the law. On appeal, held: 

1. Where laws 1893, c. 78, authorizes the special commis- 
sioners and the county superintendent of schools to change the 
boundaries of school districts, and create new ones, after no- 
tice by the school auditor to the school boards of the districts 
to be affected, without specifying the manner in which the no- 
tice shall be given, that a remonstrance to the special commis- 
sion, signed by the school officers of a district affected, ac- 
knowledging receipt of notice regarding the change, is prima- 
facie evidence that notice was duly given. 

2. The manner in which such notice is given is immaterial. 

3. Testimony of the clerk of the school district board that 
no notice was served on the board “ officially ” does not rebut 
the presumption of notice arising from the acknowledgment 
in the remonstrance. 

4. Under laws 1893, subdivisions, requiring the county com- 
missioners and county superintendent of schools, at the regu- 
lar July meeting of the county commisioners, to make an ap- 
portionment among the school districts, school districts are 
not entitled to notice of the time when the apportionment mat- 
ter would be taken up. 

School Dist. No. 56, vs., School Dist. No. 27, etc., Dakota, 
S. C., Dec. 12, 1806. 


AWARD OF FUNDS BY COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
—NEW DISTRICT—COMPLIANCE WITH STATUTE. 


1. A division and award of the moneys, funds, and credits 
of a school district, made by the board of county commission- 
ers, under the provisions of sec. 3,674, stat. 1894, which requires 
that when changing the boundaries of, or when dividing a 
school district, such board “shall make a division of all 
moneys, funds, and credits belonging to such district, and shall 
make an award of such moneys, funds, and credits to the dis- 
tricts affected by such change; and in making such award the 
commissioners shall take into consideration the indebtedness, 
if any, of the district so divided, and shall make such division 
as they deem just and equitable,” is governed by the rules 
applicable to awards made by statutory or common law arbitra- 
tors. Technical precision and definiteness are not required, 
but there must be no uncertainty as to the intention of the 
board; and it will not be uncertain where the award sufficient- 
ly indicates the means by which the amount thereof may be as- 
certained, leaving nothing to be done but a ministerial act or 
an arithmetical calculation. 

2. Where the board, after creating the new district out of 
portions of other districts, attempted to make a division as fol- 
lows: “ After payment in full of the present outstanding in- 
debtedness, if any, of the old districts affected by the change, 
then the portion of the moneys, funds, or credits of each of said 
old districts, paid in by or realized from assessment or levy 
against such portions or tracts of land as are detached there- 
from by said change, and included in said new district, shall 
be paid by each of said old districts into the county treasury 
and placed to the credit of said new district. Said division to 
be based upon the assessed valuation per acre.” The auditor 
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made a computation, and found the amount due from defend- 
ant to plaintiff, for which judgment was ordered. Held, under 
rules applicable to awards, that the statute had not been com- 
plied with in the purported division and award upon which 
this action is based. Judgment reversed. 

Gregg. etal. vs., French etal., Minn., S. C., Feb. 3, 1897. 


Taxation. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT—CHANGE OF BOUNDARIES~— 
LEGISLATIVE POWER. 

Action against county superintendent to prevent change of 
boundaries. Plaintiffs appealed. 

Held, 1. That a school district is but a subordinate agency 
of the territory, doing the work of the territory. The legisla- 
ture may create or abolish school districts, or it may change 
their boundaries without consulting the inhabitants. It may 
thus change their boundaries for any reason that may be sat- 
isfactory to it, and it may do this as well through a subordinate 
agency or officer as by direct legislative act. 

2. Where, by law (1893), the legislature intended to provide 
for a systematic and uniform division of the territory embraced 
in each county into school districts; that, for that purpose, 
they invested the county superintendent of public. instruction 
with power to divide the territory or the county into conven- 
ient districts, and to change such districts when the interests 
of the inhabitants of the county required such division or 
change. 

3. The superintendent of public instruction, in making such 
division or change, is not limited to those cases only where the 
topographical and physical conditions alone make such divis- 
ion or change necessary. It is not necessary that topographi- 
cal or physical conditions requiring that changes should be 
made in the districts, should exist as prerequisite and jurisdic- 
tional facts before the superintendent of public instruction is 
authorized to act or make such changes, if the interest of the 
inhabitants of the county in other respects require that such 
changes should be made. 

4. It was intended by the legislature that the superintendent 
of public instruction should divide the county into convenient 
school districts, and change such districts when the interest 
of the inhabitants of the county. required, but that, in making 
such division or change, he should consider the topographical 
and physical conditions, which might interfere with convenient 
attendance on the schools. 

5. The powers conferred upon the superintendent to divide 
the county into school districts, and to change such districts, 
are of a judicial nature, and in their performance require the 
exercise of a judicial discretion; and when exercised, unless 
there has been an abuse of such discretion, the courts cannot 
interfere. 

School District No. 17, etal., vs., Zediker Co. Supt. etal. 
Okla., S. C., Jan. 11, 1897. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT—TAXATION—ACTION TO RE- 
COVER BACK REFUNDED TAX—REMEDY IN 
EQUITY—LAND INCLUDED IN DISTRICT— 

ESTOPPEL. 


1. Under sec. 322 of the code providing that on certiorari 
the court may merely give judgment affirming or annulling 
the proceeding, or correcting the same, and directing further 
proceedings, certiorari would not furnish adequate relief to a 
school district against proceedings by the board of county 
supervisors in refunding a tax collected for the benefit of the 
school district, where the money had been actually refunded 
and the taxpayer had no money in the hands of the county 
officers. 

2. A school district need not be notified or made a party 
to a petition by a taxpayer to the board of county supervisors 
for the refunding of a tax paid by him to the county for the 
benefit of the school district. 

3. Where the records of the organization and limits of a 
school district have been lost, and certain lands have been con- 
sidered as a part of the district for thirty years, and taxes have 
been assessed thereon for the benefit of such district, and the 
district has furnished school facilities to the inhabitants dur- 
ing such time, the land will be considered as a part of the dis- 
trict.for the purpose of taxation. 

4. The fact that one of the directors of a school district and 
the secretary of the school district board, and an elector who 
was not an officer of the district, while acting as judges of a 
school district election, refused to allow electors residing on 
certain land to vote, on the ground that they lived outside the 
district, will not estop the district from thereafter claiming that 
such land was within its limits for purposes of taxation. 

Independent District of Ottumwa vs. Taylor etal. Iowa., S. 


C., Jan. 22, 1897. 


NoTe.—After Taylor and others had been denied the right to vote he 
demanded a return of taxes paid by him and the board refunded the same 
tohim. This action by the distr ct is against Taylor and the school board 
to recover back the taxes sorefunded. The trial court ruled that the board 
had no right to refund the tax and the supreme court affirms that judg- 
ment, 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and cescriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It 1s to be understood shat all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes Of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important fielc. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of 1HE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East gth Street, New York City. 








Material for Art Decoration. 


With the movement for school-room decoration there has 
come the problem of selecting and grading the material 
offered. Teachers realize that works of art, as well as text- 
books, may be above or below the ability of the pupil. 





Fig. 1. 


The subject of school decoration is so new, and there is such 
a diversity of opinion upon some points, even among art teach- 
ers, that it is natural for the superintendent or school official 
to feel a little timid about venturing into the subject. Fortu- 
nately, at this juncture, the question as to what is best is nar- 
rowed down by the invention of a new material, and the ad- 
vent into this field of a firm devoted exclusively to supplying 
the needs of schools, backed by expert knowledge and long 
experience in educational art matters. We refer in the first 
instance to the casts of fruits, vegetables, and decorative forms 
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Fig. 2. 


in a new fibrous plaster, recently brought out by J. C. Witte & 
Co., of this city. Cut No. 1 illustrates the compositon of the 
material. It will be seen that through the plaster is woven a 
fiber, which renders it very tough, and this toughness makes 
it possible to have the forms hollow, thus rendering them re- 
markably light. Outwardly, they have exactly the ap- 
pearance of pure plaster, but they can be colored like natural 
fruit if desired. 

It often happens that the particular fruit or vegetable desired 
to illustrate a lesson is not in season, or is too costly for the 
average pupil to procure, and the teacher’s work is conse- 
quently rendered more or less abortive. Most teachers know 
how disappointing it is to ask a class to bring a particular 
fruit or vegetable on a certain day, prepare a beautiful lesson 
on the subject, and have it fail for lack of objects. 

The perishability of the natural fruit or vegetable is espe- 
cially unfortunate in grouping, as a difficult group may not be 
finished during the brief period allowed for drawing in the 
average school, and it can never be exactly re-produced, while 
the casts can remain undisturbed if necessary. 

Cut No. 2 illustrates a few of the forms into which this new 
material is moulded, direct from nature, and cut No. 3 illus- 
trates not only subjects for decoration, but the effect of prop- 
erly arranged casts and pictures in making a room beautiful. 
This cut represents a corner of J. C. Witter & Co.’s rooms at 
76 Fifth avenue, and suggests the line of decorative works 


which they carry. 
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The Combination Cloak Stand. 


This sanitary, labor-saving invention has been planned in 
various forms, for the use of public conventions, city or coun- 
try schools, libraries, gymnasiums, and private houses. 

On the top of the stand is a place for hats or bonnets, and 
at the base are compartments for overshoes. There are hooks 
for cloaks and overcoats, and provision is made for wet um- 
brellas. The base of the stand slopes toward a metal-lined 
aperture, which may be connected with a metallic gutter, so 
that all water from umbrellas, rubbers, and wraps, may be col- 
lected in the gutter and emptied into a sewer pipe. The gut- 
ter may be flushed with water and cleaned after a rainy day. 
The use of a safety-valve or stop-cock prevents all 
from sewer gas. 


danger 
If preferred, the stand may be built so that 
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the gutter empties into a movable metal pan. This receptacle 
fits into a groove, and may be taken out as easily as a desk 
drawer. The stand is useful in dry, as well as rainy weather, 
the umbrella-rack, being used for parasols, canes, etc. 

It can be made in single or double sections, to suit the shape 
of the room. 

For private residences the stand may be made round, semi- 
circular, or oval, according to the plan of the hall. The space 
occupied is from six inches to one foot square, and from five 
to eight feet in height. The stand may be made of the cheap- 
est wood, or of the most expensive material, with tiling, etc. 

The combination cloak stand was patented in 1896. For fur- 
ther particulars, address C. M. Cary, 33 Pierrepont street, 
Brooklyn. 

A New Pencil Sharpener. 

The Upright Pencil Sharpener, of which an illustration is 
here given, is an ingenious contrivance, to which we call the 
attention of those interested in school. work. This machine 
censists of a file of the best quality, 254 inches long, which 
slides up and down in the box as the crank is turned. The 
pencil is held firm by a clamp inside a pulley, and revolves 
with it. The end of the pencil passes through a hole in a steel 





plate near the file, and by pressing the thumb lightly upon the 
thumb-piece of this plate the pencil is forced against the file 
and is rapidly sharpened. An important feature of this ma- 
chine is that it cuts till the end of the pencil is a perfect cone 
and no further. The point of the pencil can be lengthened or 
shortened by turning the screw under the thumb-piece. Full 
particulars may be obtained of the Upright Machine Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J. 
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School Supply Field. 


The New Secretary and Treasurer of the United States 
Sehool Furniture company. 


Those connected with the school-furniture trade, as well as 
purchasers of school furniture, will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that Mr. L. D. Brown has succeeded Mr. Adams 
as secretary and treasurer of the United States School Furni- 
ture Company, of Chicago. The general management of the 
concern will devolve upon Mr. Brown in connection with the 
president, Mr. F. A. Holbrook. 














L. D, Brown. 


Mr. Brown was born in Waynesburg, Pa., in 1853, and ob- 
tained his education in the public schools of that place and in 
Waynesburg college, where he was graduated with the class of 
1878. Before completing his college course he acquired some 
experience as a teacher of the country schools of his native 
county. After graduation he spent severa! years in the school- 
room as teacher, embarking in the school furniture business 
in 1883 as traveling salesman. He continued on the road un- 
til 1893, when he accepted a position in the office of the United 
States School Furniture Company. 

His rapid rise is the result of integrity, industry, and strict 
attention to business. We are sure that the business will gain 
largely by his advancement to a more responsibie position. 

The United States School Furniture Company is one of the 
most important companies in the business. They make, among 
other things, Combination Adjustable School Desks, that have 
many excellent features. The “ Paragon” and “ New Tri- 
umph ” desks are widely known, and acknowledged to be well- 
nigh perfect. 


The Smith Premier Company’s New York Office. 


The thousands of users of that elegant and efficient writing 
machine, the Smith Premier typewriter, and the other thous- 
ands who will some time use it, will be glad to have some in- 
formation about the New York headquarters of the company. 
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The store, which is located at 337 Broadway, is thirty feet 
wide by 137 feet long; the basement is also used. All shipping 
is done from a private alley in the rear of the store. The 
ground floor is used for salesroom and offices only; there is 
one of the finest displays of typewriters and typewriter furni- 
ture to be seen anywhere. The repair and shipping depart- 
ments are in the basement. 

In connection with the private offices is being fitted up an 
exportroom,in which will be on exhibition machines equipped 
for writing all of the languages. The Smith Premier is being 
fitted for all languages, evén the Siamese. 
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One of the unique features in connection with the office is 
the employment bureau, through which they secure hundreds 


of positions every year for stenographers. In connection with 
this department they have twelve or fifteen machines of the 


latest model, the use of which they give to stenographers, free 
of charge. They are allowed to come to the office daily and 
practice for speed. The office is equipped with every modern 
time-saver. With this office, they are better able to present to 
the public their typewriter than ever before. 


The Fairbank Company’s New Advertising Manager. 


The Monarch Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, has lost a val- 
uable man in Mr. T. W. Crosby, who has resigned from the 
advertising department of that company to assume the man- 
agement of all the advertising of the N. K. Fairbank Co., of 
the same city. The arrangement and placing of the Monarch 
advertisements during the two years that Mr. Crosby has been 
connected with that company has elicited the admiration of 
experts. These advertisements have been among the heaviest 
in the bicycle line, and it is scarcely necessary to add that they 
have also been among the most effective. The fact that the 
manufacturers of the Monarch are probably as well known as 
any other cycle firm in the country, is in large part due to the 
efforts of Mr. Crosby. The new firm with which Mr. Crosby 
has allied himself believes in advertising, and he will have a 


fair field to work out some remarkable results, which, it is 
safe to assume, will be forthcoming. We congratulate the Fair- 
bank Company in securing his services. 





Brief Notes of General Interest. 


Supt. Manro, of Rome, N. Y., has been elected superintend- 
ent at Paterson, N. J. 


Baltimore, Md.—President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, has been chosen president of the board of school com- 
missioners. He ascribes the difficulty in Baltimore to the 
rapid growth of the city, which has rendered the old district 
school system ineffective. 


The firm of Leach, Shewell & Sanborn has been composed 
of five members since January 1. The two new members are 
Messrs. Chas. A. Sibley and William H. Ducker. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A bill is in the house of represenatives 
providing for the extension of the school year to seven months, 
The term is now only six monhs. 


Since March 10 Silver, Burdett & Company have occupied 
their new offices at Nos. 29, 31, and 33 East Nineteenth street. 
The growth of business made their former quarters inadequate 
for the needs of their firm. 


Hartford, Conn.—A proposal has been made to transfer to 
the state the control of all the public schools in Connecticut. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—The board of education has decided that 
the principals in the grade schools shall not be required to 
take charge of a room, as had been proposed by some of the 
members. 


Hinds & Noble have purchased outright the well-known 
“Lessons in Psychology,” by J. P. Gordy, Ph. D., LL. D., 
head of the department of pedagogy of the university of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. They will proceed immediately to publish 
the 20th edition of this successful work. 


The death of Prof. William Milligan, a well-known educator 
of New Jersey, is announced. He was connected with the pub- 
lic schools of Woodbury for forty years. In 1867 he was ap- 
— county superintendent of schools, which position he 

eld for twenty-three years, resigning, in order to give his 
whole tithe to the Woodbury schools. Mr. Milligan was a 
member of the New Jersey Council of Education, and other 
educational organizations. 





Educational Articles in April Magazines and 
. Reviews. 
APRIL FORUM, 
“The Futility of the Spelling Grind,” by Dr. J. M. Rice. 
APRIL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


“ Elements in the Choice of a College,” by President Charles 
F. Thwing. 


APRIL ARENA, 


“ Co-Education in Secondary Schools and Colleges,” by 
May Wright Sewall. 


APRIL COSMOPOLITAN. 
“ Modern College Education,” by Johm Brisbane Walker. 
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School Reports. 


PROFESSIONAL READING—TENURE OF OFFICE.—UNGRAD- 
ED DAY SCHOOL.—ETC. 











Biddeford, Maine.—Teachers’ meetings have been held at 
least once in every two weeks, and a regular course of reading 
has been pursued by nearly every teacher in the city. At the 
beginning of the year the teachers joined the “ International 
Reading Circle” for a three years’ course of professional read- 
ing. 

Supt. Royal E. Gould calls attention to the uselessness of 
going through the form of electing the teachers at the close 
of each year. “It is no worse for a teacher’s reputation to be 
dismissed than to fail of re-election at the end of the year. 
There is, under the present system, a feeling of uneasiness and 
anxiety on the part of the teacher for many weeks preceding 
the annual election, and it is impossible to prevent it.” Supt. 
Gould recommends that every fair means be employed to have 
a tenure of office act passed similar to that in Massachusetts. 

An ungraded day school was opened at the beginning of the 
year for children who had been deprived of school privileges, 
and who were too old to mingle with the pupils of their own 
grade. The school now numbers forty pupils. In the subur- 
ban schools the course of study, so far as possible, is the same 
as in the graded school. The special teachers in penmanship 
and drawing have given instruction to these schools. For 
financial reasons the services of the special teacher of physical 
culture were dispensed with, and the work in this branch has 
been done by the regular teachers. 

Supt. Gould strongly urges the introduction of the kinder- 
garten into the school system. The school board is favorably 
inclined toward its adoption, and the desire to save expense 
ei a time of financial stress is the principal reason for the de- 
ay. 


ROOM NEEDED.—A REAL CHILD-GARDEN.—VERTICAL 
WRITING.—MANUAL WORK POPULAR.—SCHOOL 
SAVINGS BANKS.—THREE DISCIPLINARY 
SCHOOLS NEEDED. 


Springfield, Mass.—There is need of more school buildings, 
All the grammar schools are so crowded that the halls have 
been made into extra rooms. Artificial light is needed in 
many schools during the winter. In order to relieve teachers 
and children, the committee voted to begin the afternoon ses- 
sion at 1.30 and close a half hour earlier during the winter 
term. A new building, known as the “South Main Street 
school,” was opened in September. 

The kindergarten became a part of the school system five 
years ago, and now there are five flourishing schools, and a 
corps of eleven teachers. In the Ward Six school the play- 
room in the basement has a large sand garden for the children 
to play in in the afternoon. A piece cf land has been pur- 
chased, and this spring it will be converted into a garden, so 
that the true kindergarten idea may be developed. 

Children are regularly admitted only from the age of from 
four to five, but if there is room others are admitted. The pu- 
pils are generally kept on for one year only, it being the policy 
of the committee to give a large number the benefit of a kin- 
dergarten training for a short time, rather than to keep a small 
number a long time. 

Vertical writing was introduced two years ago in the Indian 
Orchard school. The success of the experiment was so great 
that it was tried in the three lower grades of the city schools, 
and about February 1 in the fourth grade Last September 
it was adopted in all the grammar grades. 

A new departure has been made in the high school, by intro- 
ducing a four years’ course in manual training, and allowing 
the incoming freshmen to take their lesson in the afternoon, 
instead of in the morning. The knife work, which has been 
taught in all fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, has been extend- 
ed to all fourth-grade rooms, and an assistant appointed. 
Sewing for the girls is the complement of manual training for 
the boys. This branch is so popular that an assistant teacher 
has been engaged. 

The success of the school savings banks has been greater 
this year than ever before. All of the buildings in the com- 
pact city districts. except two, have taken = stamps, 
and some of the schools in the outlying districts. The amount 
of stamps sold during the year is $5,193.53. Of this sum $2,050.- 
85 worth is now in the savings bank, $1,535.81 in the hands of 
the association, awaiting disposal by the children, and $1,606.- 
87 has been withdrawn by the pupils. 

Supt. Balliett finds that there are forty-eight children in the 
primary schools who are mentally or morally so peculiar that 
they should be placed in a room by themselves, under the 
charge of a teacher especially fitted to care for them. Not 
more than twenty pupils should be allowed in a room. He 
also recommends the establishment of disciplinary schools for 
pupils whose conduct Iqwers the tone of the school. Three 
such schools are needed. 
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Pedagogical Museum. 


Eagerness for the novel leads us to forget the past. 
Educational reform under the inspiriting tendencies of the 
present is especially apt to contemn the experiences of the past 
upon which the present reforms are based. It remains true, 
however, that present achievements gather their value only in 
contrast with the past. 

The past of education is not to be summed up by a mere 
tabulation of ideas and opinions. However directive reflective 
schemes may have been, concrete practices in training are the 
true sources for judging both the value of those schemes and 
their embodiments in the actual lives of men. The concrete 
educational practices of antiquity are for the most part to be 
found only in the silent words of the mystic page, but early 
modern education is not too far removed in time to prevent us 
from making acquisition of what have constituted the actual 
direction of pedagogic aims and means, and the pusilanimity 
of our desperate attempts to reform is no better shown than in 
the almost prevalent attitude to allow the more recent peda- 
gogic past to rest in its present oblivescence. It behooves one 
to lay a speedy, conservative hand upon all that which has 
been superceded in the adoption of present means for carrying 
forward the work of education. 

In a few instances, such as the pedagogical museum, at Paris, 
the educational section of the Museum of Industrial Art, at 
South Kensington, the Cassineum of Donanworth, Bavaria, 
the pedagogical museum, at St. Petersburg, the permanent 
school exposition, at Zurich, and the pedagogical collection of 
the bureau of education, at Washington, vigorous attempts 
have been made to collect, preserve, and utilize for future guid- 
ance the external and more material aspects of pedagogy. 

While Greater New York is securing desirable changes in pub- 
lic education, and, as a matter of fact, has attracted the atten- 
tion of all educators, it is eminently fitting that the great city 
should place at the disposal of American education the bene- 
fits which can be derived from a well-equipped, pedagogical 
museum. A beginning in this direction has been made, and 
has resulted at the present time in a nucleus of the library sec- 
tion of such a museum. 

The New York school of pedagogy recently invited contri- 
butions from educators and publishers in a preliminary way 
to attest the feasibility of planning such a collection. It is 
very gratifying to find that the plan has evoked greatest inter- 
est on the part of those to whose attention it has been called. 
as may be seen in the several hundred copies which have been 
contributed, as indicated below. It is proposed for the pres- 
ent to expend effort in completing the collection of American 
text-books, and the committee will be glad to receive lists of old 
text-books, or of texts now in use from those who are willing 
to contribute their mite to what is hoped will become an im- 
portant movement. These lists are requested, so that they 
may be checked off and avoid duplication. These gifts will be 
duly acknowledged in the official announcements of New York 
university and in The School Journal. 

The first appeal was responded to by the following contribu- 
tions, which have been received up to March tr. 





American Book Co. - - - 60 
Prang Educational Co. - - - 8 
A. D. Cortina . . - 7 
H. P. Smith Publishing Co. - - II 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. - - - 231 
J. B. Lippincott Co. - - - 50 
The Practical Text-book Co. - . 3 
Perry Mason & Co. - - - 2 
———_ - - - I 

Rand, McNally & Co. - - - 3 
The Morse Co. - - - . 7 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons : - - 12 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert - - 6 
Chas. F. Kroeh - 5 
O. M. Powers - - - - 6 
Henry Holt & Co. . - - ~ 66 
Chas. B. Bliss - - - - - 54 
Mrs. Henry M. MacCraken - - 14 
Dr. Mary E. Coffin - - - - 40 
Mrs. A. R. M. Lathrop - 19 
Mrs. M. L. Wheeler (by Mrs. Lathrop) 7 
Mrs. H. Pigg (by Mrs. Lathrop) - I 
Mrs. Isabel Clark (by. Mrs. Lathrop) - 1 
The Open Court Publishing Co. - I 
Edward Franklin Buchner - - 50 
Hinds & Noble - - - 8 
Miss Sophie E. von Seyfried - - 19 
School of Pedagogy Library - - if 
Total - - 693 


The committee will be glad to receive inquiries and sug- 
gestions from all persons interested in the establishment of a 
practical pedagogical museum. 

Edward Franklin Buchner 
Charles B. Bliss, 


Committee. 
New York University, School of Pedagogy, March 8, 1897. 
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Education in the South. 


Concerning public education in the South since the war 
many in the North and West have felt disposed to say: “ Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” For this there have 
been several very good reasons. Among these reasons are: 
(1) The natural opposition to education by the state for fear 
that the negroes could claim and insist upon having entrance 
to the same schools into white children or white students en- 
tered. (2) The strength, influence, and popularity of 
schools operated by private enterprise or by religious denom- 
inations. (3) The lack of funds for the proper organization 
and equipment of public schools and the salary of good teach- 
ers—this lack being due to the deplorable condition of the peo- 
ple, as a result of the civil war. (4) The lack of proper 
training schools, whether normal schools for the special train- 
ing of teachers for the common and high schools, or univer- 
sities for the special preparation of professors for the seminar- 
ies and colleges. For these and other reasons the growth of 
the graded school, the high school, and the college or universi- 
ty, supported by state funds, has been attended by many difft- 
culties in the Southern states. 

All true friends of education, however, will rejoice to know 
that this day of weakness—for the people who do not give 
their children, rich and poor, the best educational advantages 
are always a weak people—is fast passing away. Looking to 
the higher institutions, particularly, we find the State college, 
at Lexington, Ky., which has a growing department of nor- 
mal training, as well as a splendidly equipped manual train- 
ing school; Peabody normal college (in part supported by the 
state), at Nashville, Tenn., whose influence has been felt far 
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and wide; the State university, at Knoxville, Tenn.; 
university, at University, Miss., and the A. & M. college, at 
Starkville, Miss.; The State Industrial college, at Rus- 
ton, La.; the State university, at Tuscaloosa; the Tech- 
nological school, at Auburn; the normal schools, at Florence, 
Troy, Jacksonville, Livingston, Montgomery, and Hunts- 
ville, Ala; the State university and the State Normal school, 
at Athens; the Normal and Industrial school, at Milledge- 
ville; the Technological school, at Atlanta, and the Industrial 
school for negroes, at College, Ga.; the State college, at Col- 
umbia, and the Winthrop Normal and Industrial school, at 
Rock Hill, S. C.; the State university, at Chapel Hill; the A. 
& M. college, at Raleigh, and the normal schools, at 'Greens- 
boro and Goldsboro, N. C.,—all these are thriving and doing a 
noble and helpful work for their respective states. 

Among the state institutions that are making rapid strides 
forward is the Georgia School of Technology. Prof. Lyman 
Hall, formerly of the chair of mathematics, has, within the past 
year, been made president of the school, and he is making very 
energetic and successful efforts to increase the attendance, the 
efficiency, and the accommodations of the institution. It took 
three years to get the Georgia legislature to see the value of 
the work done within the walls of a school of technology, but 
now that the South is doing more and more in the line of man- 
ufacturing the importance of the instruction in the mechanic 
arts, supplementing good scholarship, will be made manifest. 

The state gives $20,000 per annum, and the city of Atlanta 
$2,500 per annum for the support of the school, with such in- 
cidental appropriations from the legislature as are necessary 
for the growing needs of the work. The shop equipment has 
cost $65,000, and a new dormitory, to contain forty-five rooms, 
is being built. The shops are now making two steam engines, 
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five iron planers the furniture for the large dormitory, and also 
extensive electrical apparatus. Theoretical instruction is thus 
combined with actual practice. 

For its contribution to the support of the institution the state 
is allowed to send as many as six students from a county, on 
their payment of a fee of $20 per annum. If there are more 
than six from a county each additional pupil pays $45, and each 
pupil from outside the state, $50 per annum for tuition. 


¥ 


Women in Politics. 


Denver, March 20.—As the readers of The Journal are aware, 
women have taken hold of politics in this state, and as some 
time has elapsed judgment can be passed on the result so far, 
at least. Certainly, the strongest advocates of woman suffrage 
in this city have become doubtful as to its expediency. We 
knew before that politics has, in many of its forms, a degrad- 
ing influence on man, but that he was able to stand it; woman, 
however, is not able to endure these degrading influences, and 
her modesty gives way. One of the women delegates to a re- 
cent convention here, a Mrs. Faulkner, declared she had got 
beyond the blushing point, and that she would rather use her 
good, rich. blood in fighting than in blushing. And it seems 
that most of the women delegates had arrived at the same con- 
clusion. 

In this convention it further appeared that women were not 
beyond entering into a rough-and-tumble fight like men; in 
fact, were ready for it. They seemed to be courting a scuffle, 
apparently. It has been supposed out here, as well as at the 
East, that when women came into politics all rudeness would 
take its departure. At least I have heard this declared over 
and over again. Men who attended this convention have said 
that they had never witnessed before such rudeness on the 
floors of political meetings where only men were allowed. 
“Vou lie!” was shouted again and again by these Colorado 
ladies (?). 

In Wyoming woman suffrage has been longer in force than 
in Colorado, and the effect on the laws is not at all what one 
would expect. The divorce laws of Wyoming mention eleven 

causes of divorce, and require only a six months’ residence of 
applicants for a release from marital bonds. The liquor laws 
provide a license system with lower fees and less restrictions 
on ti.° traffic than the average. And in addition, licenses are 
granted for gambling, just as they are for liquor selling, 
though at a higher rate, the business presumably being more 
profitable. There is, to be sure, a law against those who, as 
the index to the statutes expresses it, do not“ gamble on the 
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but the management of gambling rooms is a recog- 


square,” 
nized business. The revised statutes provide that, on pay- 
ment of $150 per quarter to the sheriff,any one may be licensed 
to carry on any of the following games: Faro, monte, rou- 
lette, lansquenette, rondo, vingt-un, commonly known as 
twenty-one, keno, props, or any banking game played with 
cards, dice, or any other device. 

These facts do not show that women are exerting a moral 
influence over legislation in Wyoming. It is true that the 
membership of the legislature is made up largely of men, but 
the women have an equal share in electing them. In this way 
they could make their influence felt, and if it is a healthful one 
it would show itself. But such a result has not apparently fol- 
lowed. The discussion of the question will be influenced by 
the results obtained wherever equal suffrage has been given 
a trial. You cannot wonder that we are becoming doubtful 
as to the good that was supposed to be sure to come from 
women suffrage. Warren Hastings. 


» 
The Boy on Our Farm. 


The Boy lives on our Farm, he’s not 
Afeard of horses, none! 
An’ he can make ’em lope er trot, 
Er rack, er pace, er run! 
Sometimes he drives two horses, 
He comes to town an’ brings 
A wagonful o’ ’taters nen, 
An’ roastin’ ears an’ things. 


when 


Two horses is“ a team,” he says; 
An’ when you drive er hitch, 

The right un’s a “ near” horse, I guess, 
Er “off ”—I don’t know which, 

The Boy lives on our Farm, he told 
Me, too, ’at he can see, 

By lookin’ at their teeth, how old 
A horse is, to a t! 


I’d be the gladdest boy alive 
Ef I knowed much as that, 
An’ could stand up like him an’ drive, 
An’ ist push back my hat, 
Like he comes skallyhootin’ through 
Our alley, with one arm 
A-wavin’ fare-ye-well to you— 
The Boy lives on our Farm! 
—“ James Whitcomb Riley.” 
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Department of School Administration, N. E. A. 


Through the kindness of Dr. H. L. Getz, Marshalltown, Ia., 
president of the department, and Mr. Wm. S. Mack, of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the executive committee, The School Jour- 
nal has been furnished with the following information, which 
gives the condition of the program of the meeting at Milwau- 
kee, in July, up to date: 

“ Centralization in School Administration,” paper, Mr. J. 
W. Errant, Chicago. Discussion, Mrs. Benj. F. Taylor, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

“ Relation of the School Board to the People,” paper, Mrs. 
Alice Bradford Wiles, Freeport, Ill. Discussion, Mr. Phil. H. 
Perkins, president board of education, Superior, Wisconsin. 

“Function of the Public School,” paper, Mr. R. E. Sears, 
Marshalltown, Ia. 

“ Selection of School Boards: A Comparative Estimate of 
the Different Methods now in Operation,” paper, Mr. T. H. 
Watkins, president board of education, Louisville, Ky. Discus- 
sion, Mr. John E. Brandegee, Utica, N. Y., and Mr. Martin 
A. Gemunder, Columbus, Ohio. 

The department will hold two sessions, and three formal 
papers are to be read at each session, two ten-minute discus- 
sions of each paper, and a general discussion of twenty-five 
-minutes of each paper. The papers themselves will be limited 
to twenty-five minutes. Four of the six papers are already 
provided for. The other two subjects will probably be “ Sal- 
aries—Why Should the Salaries of Male and Female Teachers 
Holding Positions of Similar Grade Differ?” “ Text-Books— 
Attitude of School Boards Toward Free Text-Books, and State 
Uniformity of Same.” Or, possibly, one of the two remaining 
questions may be “ School-House Construction: The Import- 
ant Ends to be Attained in Planning and Building School- 
Houses.” 

Mr. Mack is pushing the program as rapidly as possible, and 
hopes to have it completed by the first of May. The executive 
committee is taking extra pains to get school board members 
together from all sections of the country. 








Kindergarten Department. 


Miss Caroline T. Haven, of New York city, has favored 
The School Journal with the following preliminary program, 
planned for the kindergarten department of the N. E. A., of 
which she is the president: 

Wednesday, July 7.—Topic: 
Kindergarten. 

1. “Child Study and the Kindergarten,” Dr. John Dewey, 
Chicago university. 

2. “ Has the Child-study Movement any Help for the Kin- 
dergartner?”’ Miss Anna E. Bryan, Chicago Free Kindergarten 
Association. 

3. “ Direct and Indirect Results of Child Study in Kinder- 
garten Practice,” Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston. 

4. “Methods of Child Study in the Kindergarten,” Dr. 
Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor New York city ,~Liic kinder- 
gartens. 

Another paper is expected on this day on “ How Froebel 
Anticipated the Child Study Movement.” 

Thursday, July 8.—Topic: Public School Kindergartens. 

1. “The Place of the Kindergarten in the Public Schools,” 
Supt. C. B. Gilbert, Newark, N. J. 

2. “Kindergarten Work and Principles in the School,” 
Miss Katharine Beebe, Evanston, III. 

3. “Ideals to be Realized by the Kindergarten Super- 
visor,” Miss Mary C. McCulloch, supervisor St. Louis public 
kindergartens. 

The remainder of the program for this day will be presented 
later. 


Child Study in Relation to the 





Pensions of European Teachers. 
The following interesting facts concerning teachers’ pen- 
sions are taken from the annual report of Commissioner Har- 
ris: a 
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“ All the twenty-six states that form the German Empire 
pay pensions, both to teachers and their widows and orphans, 
A teachers’ union in Great Britain, in the form of a mutual 
aid society, pays annuities to disabled teachers. In Austria the 
pension schemes vary in different parts of the empire. One 
example will suffice: The teachers pay annually two per cent. 
of their salaries, and the first tenth of the first year’s salary, as 
well as the first tenth of every increase. The remainder of the 
fund is supplied by the state and the communities, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, and also most of the cantons of Switzer- 
land have recognized the advisability cf removing worn-out 
teachers. In Russia the teachers in the town schools may 
also look forward to receiving a pension.” 

“ Holland has had a state scheme for pensioning teachers 
since the year 1878, and teachers can claim retirement with a 
pension, ifincapacitated, after ten years of service,or for old age 
at 65. In Belgium the fund is formed in this way: Two- 
fifths are paid by the community, two-fifths by the state, one- 
fifth by the province, and nothing by the teacher. The pen- 
sion may reach $1,000 a year. In France the salaries of teach- 

ers are paid subject to a deduction of five per cent., plus one- 
twelfth of the first year’s salary, plus one-twelfth of each in- 
crease for the first year of such increase. This second form of 
deduction is productive of great evil. The pension is payable 
after thirty years of service, the other factor being incapacity 
or 60 years of age. The amount of pension depends upon the 
vears of service. 

“In Greece teachers contribute five per cent. on the salaries 
and the state finds the remainder, in order to superannuate 
teachers after twenty-one years of service, regardless of age. 
In Portugal provisions are made for pensioning those engaged 
in education.” 





Warm Lunches for Little Money. 


Chicago, Ill._—As every one who ever went to a high school 
well knows, the luncheon that the pupils take with them is 
cold, and is washed down with cold water. This has been done 
away with at the English high school and. manual training 
school. About 400 of the boys take warm luncheon in their 
restaurant at the top of the school-house. Those who take 
luncheons from home eat with the other boys. If a pupil wants 
to he can add a hot cup of tea or coffee, or a piece of pie. 

Everything is cheap and wholesome. Five cents is the rul- 
ing price. One hot meat and mashed potatoes are served 
every day. This, too, is only five cents. Sandwiches, made 
from good, home-made bread, pies of every sort, doughnuts, 
cakes, tea, coffee, milk, and lemonade make up the rest of the 
bill of fare. The boys wait on themselves. The food is set 
upon a long side table. 


Exhausted Nerves of Teachers in Springfieid. 


A number of teachers have, of late years, been obliged to re- 
sign on account of exhausted nerves. In order to ascertain 
what features of the school especially overtax the teacher’s 
strength, Supt. Balliett submitted a series of questions to the 
teachers. Summing up the answers, it appears that a teacher 
should not, in justice to herself, or her pupils, have more than 
forty pupils in her room, when they are all one grade, nor 
more than thirty-five when of two grades. A great cause of 
wear on the teachers’ nerves is the presence of troublesome 
boys. Fifty-eight of the teachers think that the presence of 
two troublesome pupils increase the tax upon them by twenty- 
five per cent.,and forty-four teachers say fifty per cent. Eighty- 
seven teachers estimatethat a teacher cannot teach continuously 
longer than from five to seven years without positive injury 
to her health. Supt. Balliett thinks that it would be for the 
best interests of the teachers, as well as the schools, if teach- 
ers could be granted a leave of absence about once in five or 
seven years, with a continuation of a portion of their salary. 





In the issue of March 6, page 307, were given reduced fac-sim- 
ile cuts of the new vertical script reading charts, published by 
Potter & Putnam, New York. We omitted the actual size of 
the charts, which is 33 x 40 inches. 
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Fire-Proof Schools. 


The fire in the Everett school of Boston not long 
since, when the frightened children, in their panic, 
were crowded together, with serious injuries to seve- 
ral, may serve to “ point a moral.” 

The “ Brick-Builder,” in a recent issue, makes a 
strong plea for fire-proof school buildings. ‘“ There 
is no excuse in these days for the existence of a school- 
house, which, even under the most extreme case, is 
liable to destruction by fire,” it says, and it goes on 
to show that if the Everett building had been built 
after the latest methods, with terra-cotta floors, steel 
beams, and all possible absence of wood, the moral 
influence upon the children of knowing that they were 
it a fire-proof building would have lessened their ex- 
citement at the alarm of fire. That the non-fire-proof 
buildings are provided with fire escapes is no excuse 
for them ; a panic-stricken child is as likely to be 
killed in descending a fire-escape, as by the fire within. 

The “ Brick-Builder” urges also that fire-escapes, 
instead of being aerial balconies perched on the ex- 
terior walls, should consist of fire-proof stairs, en- 
closed in brick walls, with the access to each story 
cut off by self-closing doors, the landings to be of 
sufficient size to accommodate the greatest number of 
pupils that might use the stairs. 

Fortunately, popular opinion is strongly in favor of 
fire-proof school buildings, and most of our large cities 
are following this plan. The “slow-burning” con- 
struction, which was advocated for school-house floors 
a while ago, has been showntobea mistake. As long 
as there is wood there will be more or less smoke. An- 
other argument in favor of terra-cotta floors and steej 
beams, is that of economy. This, however, is amino, 
consideration, compared with the moral influence 
which the assurance of a fire-proof building would 
have upon the pupils. In any fire the danger from 
the conflagration is less than that from a panic on the 
part of the pupils. 


A $100 Colt “ Electric” Lantern Offered as a Prize. 


In Zhe School Journal of February 6, a prize was 
offered for the most practical article on “ The Use of 
the Stereopticon in Teaching,” to consist of what is 
known as the “ Normal School” lantern. This is one 
of the electric lanterns of J. B. Colt & Co., New York 
city, and it is sold for $100. 

The lantern is a perfect projector and can be used 
for pictorial illustration and for simple experiments 
with comparatively few adjustments. The lantern has 
an incandescent electric attachment, with the best 
quality of condensing lenses andcondensers. If acet- 
ylene gas is preferred to the electricity it can be used 
with gas burner and hood. The bellows, the objective 
support, and the slide box may be removed for the 
demonstration of optical and physical experiments. 
The lantern is constructed with great care for detail, 
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and will be found thoroughly efficient, while it is at 
the same time easy to manipulate. In can be used in 
the daytime in a partially darkened room. 

This prize is a most desirable one, especially for 
teachers, as the stereopticon is being used more and 
more in the school-room as a means of illustration. 
It is desired that clear and concise treatment of the 
subject of its use in teaching be given by competitors. 

All manuscript should be sent to the Editor of The 
School Journal, 61 East oth street, New York, on or be- 
fore August 1, 1897. No article must contain more 
than 2000 words. As the purpose of this offer is to en- 
courage experiment in teaching with the aid of the 
stereopticon, any articles, not securing the prize, that 
appear to be helpful to this end, will be printedin Zhe 
Journal and paid for at regular contributors’ rates. 





The best thing a superintendent can do for his 
teachers is to interest them and keep them interested 
in the study of education. He should also advise 
them—if he can—as to how to go to work to get the 
greatest amount of good out of this study. Some 
superintendents who are particularly successful in this 
direction, study with their teachers and pursue well- 
organized and graded courses in educational history, 
principles, civics, school hygiene, child study, and 
psychology. A superintendent who does not aim to 
lead his teachers into a higher professional and nobler 
social life is not one who will have a strong educational 
effect upon a city. 





An Open Secret. 


“Pussy Willow had a secret that the snowdrops whispered 
her, 

And she purred it to the south wind while it stroked her velvet 
fur; 

And the south wind hummed it softly to the busy honey bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scarlet maple 
trees, 

And they dropped it to the wood brooks, brimming full of 
melted snow, 

And the brooks told robin 
and fro; 

Little robin could not keep it; so he sang it loud and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows, Wake up! Cheer up! 
Spring is here.” 


red-breast, as they babbled to 


—“Sunday School Gem.” 





Meetings of Educational Associations. 


April 1, 2,—North Nebraska Teachers’ Association at Norfolk. 

April 1, 2.—Southeastern Nebraska Educational Association at Beatrice. 

April 1, 2, 3.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Elkhart. W. R, 
Snyder, Muncie, president. 

April 2, 3.—Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club at Aan Arbor, Mich. 

April 3.—Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association at Council Bluffs. 

April 8, 10.—Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association at Franklin. 

April 14, 15.—Alabama State Teachers’ Association at Birmingham. 

April 19-21.—Meeting of International Kindergarten Uaion at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

April 20, 22,— Ontario Educitional Association at Toronto. 
John Dearness, London; secretary, Robert W. Doan, Toronto. 

April 21-23.—Western Drawitg Teachers’ Association, at St. Louis,"Mo. 

April 31.—Western Nebraska Teachers’ Association at North Platte. 
President, Miss Bonnie Snow, Minneapolis, Minn. Secretary, Miss Frances 
Ransom, Saginaw, Mich. 

June.—Meeting of the University Convocation of the State of New York. 

June 30, July 1, 2, 3.—New York State Teachers’ Association at New 
York. Charles E. White, Syracuse, president ; S. F. Herron, Elizabethtown, 
secretary. 

July 6, 7,8 —-New York State Music Teachers’ Asso-iation at Binghamton. 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, 573 Madison avenue, New York, president ; Walter J. 
Hall, Carnegie hall, New York, secretary and treasurer. 

July 6-9, 1897.—Nati 
waukee, Wis. 

July 9, 12.—American Institute of Instruction at Montreal. 


President, 


1 Ed ti 1 Association meets at Mil- 











Books. 


The sewing machine has not rendered the needle obsolete; 
no machine, however perfect, can be made to think. The use 
of the needle in embroidering and cther work requires 
thought, and is still in great demand; hence, the teaching in 
many schools of needlework, which is useful for mental disci- 
pline, as well as preparation for work when school is over. 
Kate McCrea Foster has embodied the results of her extensive 
experience in a hand-book for kindergartners and primary 
teachers, entitled “ Elementary Needlework.” It is designed 
to be a practical guide for teachers who wish to make the hand 
work of little children an expression not simply of manual 
dexterity, but also of feeling for beauty and creative imagina- 
tion. Special thought has been given to the choice of designs 
for sewing, and to the selection of colors, both in cardboard 
and in worsted or silk, inorderthat children’s taste may be defi- 
nitely guided toward what is good, and away from what is 
crude and inharmonious. Particular pains have been taken 
to so plan the materials as to avoid both the excessive use of 
the smaller groups of muscles and the neglect of the larger 
muscular groups. (One volume, 150 pp., illustrated with de- 
signs, stitches, etc., 50 cents.) To accompany this volume are 
ten series of designs for sewing, printed on gray cardboard for 
perforating, each set being twelve cents. (The Prang Educa- 
tional Co., Boston, New York, Chicago.) 








Two accessory books in drawing, by Christine Gordon Sul- 
livan, have just been issued. They are the “ High School 
Class Book of Drawing” and the “ Normal Class Book in 
Drawing.” The first, intended for high school pupils, includes 
outlines for study and practice in mechanical drawing, geo- 
metrical construction, perspective, designing, modeling, his- 
toric ornament, and the application of various forms to deco- 
rative designs, besides studies in charcoal, crayon, and water 
colors. The courses outlined in the book, and the suggestions 
for study, reading, and work, are all eminently pra - 
tical, and if followed, will enable pupils to apply 
their graphic knowledge, and skill to the practical affairs 
of life. The second book is designed for normal school 
students and for teachers who, without any special preparation, 
are required to teach drawing. It covers, in brief compass, 
normal courses in the different kinds and applications of draw- 
ing, and furnishes guidance and help in conducting classes in 
that branch. Both books can be used in connection with any 
system of drawing. (American Book Co., New York. 50 
cents.) 


Many schools of the present day are giving instruction in 
phonography, a large proportion of them in the system devised 
by the late Sir Isaac Pitman. The “ Complete Phonographic 
Instructor” will be found to be an excellent text-book on the 
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subject. It is designed to furnish, within the compass of a 
volume of handy size, a complete presentation of phonography 
including all those principles of abbreviation which have 
caused Pitman’s shorthand to be adopted wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, on account of its extreme brevity and 
legibility. Many improvements, brought about by sixty years’ 
experience, have been embodied in this volume. The general 
plan of the “ Instructor” makes it equally serviceable for self- 
tuition, and for use under a teacher. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. $1.50.) 


Edward S. Ellis, A. M., who has written so many books 
calculated to enlighten young Americans in regard to their 
country’s history, has produced a little volume, “ Lives of the 
Presidents,” that will perhaps eclipse any of the others in inter- 
est. What youth does not want to know about the men who 
have occupied the presidential chair? It is intended for the 
home or for supplementary reading in school. There are por- 
=, and other illustrations. (A. Flanagan, Chicago. 50 
cents. 


Book 1 of the “ Knickerbocker Series of School Songs,” 
edited by F. E. Howard, supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Bridgeport, Conn., contains fifty easy unison songs 
for kindergarten and primary grades of public and private 
schools. Care nas been taken that the poems chosen possess 
literary excellence, and also that the musical setting be attrac- 
tive. The collection has been made with a view to placing it 
in the hands of grade teachers, so that a definite and systematic 
course of rote work may be secured. (Novello, Ewer & Co.. 
21 East 17th street, New York. 25 cents.) 


For those who are studying natural science a helpful little 
book is the “ Key to the Families of Insects,’ by Noble M. 
Eberhart, widely known as an entomologist, author, and pro- 
fessor of anatomy. That this book fills a genuine want is 
shown by the fact that the third edition has been published. 
This general key will introduce the young student to the many 
keys existing to particular orders. Illustrations are given of 
the insects: described. (A. Flanagan, Chicago.) 


Prof. John E. Matzke, of Leland Stanford, Jr., university, 
has put forth a little book called “ A Frimer of French Pro- 
nunciation.” Some of the sounds used in French words are 
so different from any used in English that it is very difficult to 
pronounce the language accurately. The attempt is made here 
to present the subject in a graded manner, and the pronuncia- 
tion of the language is taught simultan¢ously with the system 
of phonetic transcription, which is to be used later in the read- 
ing of connected passages. The book will be of great help to 
students, even those who have a native French teacher. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 
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Butler E. H. & Co. be Philadelphia 
Eldredge a4 ” 


Lippincott Co., J. B. + 
McKay, David, ~ 
Potter & Co.. Jno. E. a 
Sower Co., Christopher ag 
Johnson, B. F. Co. be ichmond, Va. 


Williams & R 

Roc "N. 5 A & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book C 
Cleveland, oO. 
Columbus, O. 


Irish, Frank V., 
‘ Springfield Mass. 


A. Nichols & Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 


Music Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Church Co. 

ee Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
8. W. Straub, Chicago 
King, Richardson & Co., ” 


Book Covers 


Harison, W. Bey. New York City 
Holden Book Cover 
Springfield, Mass. 


School Furniture 


Bobrick Sch. Furniture Uo.., = 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., ** 
Perry, Geo. 8. si 
Hudson School Furniture Co. “ 
Athens, O. 

Union School Furniture Co., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kane & Co. yr waaay Racine, Wis. 
Rowles, E. W * 
U.s. ow Farnitere Co., 
Galpen, R. H., 
Randolph McNutt, 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. 
‘Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Co" \ wage sae 0. 
Favorite Desk Seat. 
Ohio Rake Co., * Dayton, 
G.R. Seating Co., ico. Grand Rapids, Moh: 


ener Soe 
h. Pur ¢ Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
‘0., Muskegon, Mich. 
. Fur. Co: ‘Northville may 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., a, O. 
Rich’d Sch. Fur, Co., Richmond, tnd. 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co. 

Springfield, I. 


N. J. Sch. Fur. Co. ren n, N. J 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 











Minn. Sch. Fur. Co.,Minneap.,Minn, 
Burl, Sch. Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., 
Hall, Thos. & Sons, 
Hammett, J. L. Co. 
Knott, L. E. App. Co., 50 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, » 
Thompson, A. T. & Co.. = 
Ziegler Electric Co., wd 
Central Sch. Supply Co., Gitano. 
McIntosh Batte Chicago 
Olmsted Scientific es = 
Robbins A. L, Co. ” 
Sargent & Co.. E. ” 
U. 8. School Furniture Co. = 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., = 
Lohmann Telescope Co.. 


Greenv ille, oO. 
Beseler, Charles 
Eimer & Amend, ris 
Colt & Co., J. B. = 
Keuffel & Esser, es 
McAllister 2 Co. ne = 
Richards & Co., - 
Gundlach Opt. ‘Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Ward’s Nat. Sci. Estab., 


Boston 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Milligan, C. T. sos 
ueen & Co., we 
au. Wm. H., ° 
Williams, Brown & Earl e 
usch & Lomb, Rochester, A 
Henry Heil Chem. Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Weston Elec. Inst. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, O. 


School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Cov 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Giobes, Orsella’ 
rae "Blanks, Kindergarten Mi ater- 
ial, etc. 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. - 
Acme School Supply Co., Chicago 


Barnes, C. M. Co., 

Caxton Co., The = 
Central School Supply House, “ 
Educational Aid Association, * 
— A. yi 


Olmsted, W. A - 
Rowles, E 4: 
Grandard Somool Fur. Co. ee 


. School Furniture Co., “ 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 
Chicago, Til. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co. 


Holy yoke, Mass. 
Bell, W. L. & Co., —»_* Cit 
Choate. W. F. Co., aseor. & 
Twin City 8.8.Co. <Minneapol a Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y 
Central School Supply House. oe 
Harison, W. Bev., 
Olcott, J. M.. ” 
Peckham, Little & Co., - 
Potter & Putnam. vee 
Schermerhorn & bo., v0 
Mc Clees & Co., Phila. Pa. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. bet ” 
Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 
Youngstown, 0 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co.,Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston. Jamaica. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 


Erasers. 

Bell, J. E. Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L., >? 
Centrai Sch, Supply House, 

cago. 
U. 8. -. ‘6 ~reggy a. » 
Bell, W 
Consolidaved t cntgth Siatet Co. N. uy. 
Crown — e Co., 
Hobbie, A. D. 
Olcott, J. M, = 
Silicate Slate Co., > 
Franklin M’f'g Co., Romherten, N.Y. 


Slating ton- Bangor Slate Co., 

Slati nm, Pa. 
Hyatt Slate Co. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Am. Soapstone _ 

Chester De it, Vt. 
peme Sa Sch. Sch Fur Oo cago, 
tonteoe W. H. & Co. ae 
American Slate 3 * 3. Co. Phila. 
Lippincott Co., ” 

Charts 


Boston, on Febest Supply Co., Boston 

nn & 

ey Co. .» J. Le, - 
Silver, Burdett & Co., ~ 

Century School Supply Co., 








Chicago. 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Kducational Aid Association, * 
The Caxton Co. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
Western Pub. House, ex 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas Cit 
Franklin Publishing Co., N. Y. 
Harison. W. Bev 
Kellogg & Co., EL. “ 
Potter & Putnam = 
pocees & Co. Jobn E. Philadelphia 
Congdon, C. _ St. Paul, Minna. 
Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N.Y. 
King, Richardson & Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W. H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
pte , A. 


rch Lebanon, O. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Excelsior ie Co., 


Kellogg & Co., E. L., > 
Ugilvie, J. 8. - 
Rassell, R. H. & Son, = 


Werner, Edgar 8 
Garrett Co., P. 


Philadelphia 
Penn Pub. Co., = 


Dictionaries & Cyclopeutas. 


Appleton, D. & _ New York City 
Dodd, Mead & C Hs 
The Century Co. be - 
Funk & bey a a a 
Lippincott Co. Phila. 
Merriam, G. & o Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Goes Lithographic Co. Chicago. 
Central Sch Supply House, “ 

Rickett's, C. L., ” 

Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Fouch, A. J. & Co., Warren, Pa. 
Wilcox, John, Milford. N. Y. 
H. H. Carter & Co. * Boston 


Duplicating Apparatus. 


Lawton & Co., New York. 
Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago 


Flags, Medals, Badges, etc. 
Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Robert Miller Co., 2 

Oak Hall Co., “s 
Carpenter & Co., Chicago 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Chansce, H. & Co. ¥ 

U. 8. School Furniture - 

y hd Flag Easton, Pa. 
Consolidated Fi irew"ks Co. N.Y. _ City 
Thorp & Co., 8. 8. 

Degrauw, Aymar & Co., ae 


Ensign M’f’ £& = 
Whitehead HoagCo. .Newark,N.J. 
Elizabeth, 


Frink, W. C., N. J. 
Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 

Narragansett, Mach. Co 
Prov evibense, R. L. 
Kindergarten Material 
Hamwmett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. asm A 
Schermerhorna Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
apr Co., E. - 
ilton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
Hammacher, secomeee ~ & Co., 
w York. 
Barnes, W.F. & Joho Rookfore. Th. 
Morse Mach. Co., hester, N.Y. 
Reed, F. E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Strelinger, C.A.& Co., Detroit, Mich, 
Minerals 


English Co., New York City 
Simmo 

Ward's Nat. Sci. Co. pRoceester, H. Y. 
Howell, E. E. Wash ashington, D. C. 
Wilson, N. L., n, Mass. 


Wood Specimens. 
Hough, Romeyn B, Lowville, N.Y. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
tiSbes, etc. , 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Central Sch. Supply nr. 


cago. 
Olmsted, W - 
oe ag MoNally r, & Co., se 

8. School iture Co. 24 


Westeba Pub. House, 


Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 

Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 

Harison W. Bev. oy 

Holbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt. 

| seieahe Globe Co.Mystic Bridge, “ 
edler. 


H. New York 
Howell, EB. EB. . Washington, D.C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Am. Lead _ Co., New York 
Faber, A. = 
Burnes & Co., A. 8. ” 
Eagle Pencil Co. as 
Faber, Eberhard 2 
Spencerian Pen Co., - 
slectic Pen Co., ” 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, ” 
Esterbrook Pen Co., * 
City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co., eriden. Ct 
Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. “a 
Hammett Co., J. Bosto’ 
Central Sch. Supply — 


hicago 
Dick & Co., A. B. od 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
Walker M’f’g Co., S 
Andrews Sch. Fur’ zCo., N.Y.C. 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, } Mass. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jerse 


Photos for Schools. 


Soule Photo Co., Bostoa 
Dunton, ©. H. & Co. - 
Wm, H., Pierce Co., on 
Hegger, Frank, New York 
Franz Hanfstaegl, = 
Berlin Photo Co., a 

Ad. Braun & Co., “6 

Program Clocks. 

Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Bl tt Bros ton, Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 


School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 

Babb, Ed. E. Boston 

Hammett Co., J. L., sey 

Central Sch, Supply House, “ 

U. 8. School Furniture Co, “ 


Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Smith & White Mis Co.. 

Ho iyoke, Mass. 
Acme Sta, & Pa ~~ N. ¥.C. 


American News 


Viecott, J. M. - 
Blair Co., 3.6. Huntington, Pa. 
School Bells 


Blake Bell Foundry, Boston 

Hammett Co., J. 

McShane Bell Found. ,Baltimore,Md, 

Central Sch. Supply House, 
Chicago. 

U.S. School Furniture Co, “ 

Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0. 

Cincinnati “ 

Am. Bell eon <— Mich, 

Meneely Bell ©  N. 


Meneely & Co. West Troy, N.Y. 
Rumsey &Co., Seneca Fal . N. 
Stuckstede & Bros., St. Lo Mo. 


Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Allen, D. A. Chicago 
Barnes, C. M. Co., *e 

Harison, W. Bev. N. Y. C. 


Hinds & Noble, “ 
Keyser, W. H. & Co., Philadelphia 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Penn. Ed. Bureau,. Allentown, Pa. 
aoe Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
Co-operative’ - = 
Winship Teachers Age 

ins! Pa ers’ ncy, 
Albert & Clark mcy, Chicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ ae So 
weet = s’ Agency, cago 





The Thurston Teachers Ae Chicago 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
National Ed, Bureau, 





Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Texas School Agency, 
‘Marshall, Tex. 


N. Y¥. C. Am, Writi 


Coyriere, Mrs. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angelos 


Hazen, Irving. Met. Tea. Bu. 


Hammond 


N. Y¥. Educational Bureau, ia Daugherty 


Typewriters. Magee 


N. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Densmore Typewriter Co., ” 


Yost Typewri 
Typewriter Exchange, 
Y.C. Smith Premier Oo., Syracuse, N.Y. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Furnace Co., 
Smith & Anthony Co., 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Paley. J.F. 

Buffalo Forge Co., 

= McLain Co., J. H. 
Powers Regulator Co., 


ng Mach. Co., 


ypewriter Co., 
ter Co., 2 


Typewriting Co., American Boiler Co., 


Schermerhorn Co., J. W., Pittsburg, Pa., Boynton Furnace Co., 
Young-Falton,Mrs.M.J. ‘* Williams Type Co., N. Y. City Fuller & Warren Co., 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Ford Type Co., oo Gorton & Lidgerwood 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phiia, Pa. 
Parker. C. J. eigh, N.C. 

Southern Teachers’ Exchange. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Bardeen, C. W., 
Robertson, L. 


Educational Ex. Am. Boiler 


Heating & Ventilating 


Boston Blower Co., 
Exeter Machine Works, 0 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., 
Ideal Boiler Co., 


Hart & Crouse, 
J. L. Mott [ron Works, 
Standard Radiator Co., 


Co., Boston 
“ 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


* Fuller & Wesren Warm. 


Peck & Williamson Co, Cincinnati O. 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., 
Clifton, N. J. 
= Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa. 
” Craig Reynolds Foun. Co. 





4 
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oS U. 8. Heater Co. 
» Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., 
4 Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co., a 


Detroit, Mich 


> E. M. Link, Machine Co., 

Stover Heater Co., 

Herenden = Co., 
Boston. 


Erie, Pa, 
Freeport, Til. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
. New York, Phila., Pa. 

Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct, 


Canton, O. 
Chicago 
& Ven. Co. 


Chicago. Raymond Campbell Mfg. Co., 
o eG Middletown, Pa. 
” Mowry. W. C. Norwich, Conn, 
- H. Sandmyer & Co., Peoria, Il. 
sed I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
“ Howard rnace Co.,8yracuse, N.Y. 
* Pease Furn. Co.. J. F.,.Syracuse, N.Y. 
“ Ranton BoilerCo., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Carton Furnace Co. 
Giblin & Co., 

Kernan Furnace Co., “ 
Russell Wheeler & Co., * 


Utica, N. Y, 


,Dayton,O. Broomell, Schmidt &Co., York, P . 





Architects. 


We publish below a directory of architects who 
have had experience in designing and planning school 
buildings. Boards of Education usually employ a 
competent architect even for the smallest building, 
and the result is a dignified, well planned, economi- 
cal structure, a credit to the city or town. We shall 
be glad toanswer correspondence as to the names 
below, but we suggest that the architects be ad- 
dressed directly, mentioning THe ScHoot JourRNAL. 








Eyre, Wilson 


927 Chestnut St., - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Architect of the Educational Building, 6: E. 


oth street, N. Y. 
Schweinfurth, Albert C. 


Joseph Seminary, Nottingham, O. Physical lab- 
oratory, Adelbert College, Cleveland. 


Schweinfurth, J. A. 
Exchange Building, . ° . Boston, Mass. 
Architect of James St. and Seymour St. Schools, 
Auburn, N. Y., etc. 


Gardner, Byrne & Gardner 
SPRINGFIELD, Mas;. 
Mr. Gardner is the author of Gardner’s **School 
Buildings.” 
Hilton, Howard 
75 Westminster St., - - 
Beman, S, S. 
Architect of Laboratories and Medical School, 
Northwestern University. 


Brocklesby, Wm. C. Hartrorp, Cr. 
Architect Dormitory for Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass,, and New Britain High School,Ct. 


Provipence, R. I, 


San Francisco, Car. 


Schweinfurth, C.F. 


CLEVELAND, O, 
Architect of Ursuline Convent, Cleveland. St. 


Bullard, Geo. Wesley Tacoma, Wasu. 
Architect of Puget Sound University, Young 
Men’s Hall, etc. 


Wheelwright & Haven Boston, Mass. 
Architects of many Boston Schools, also High 
School Buil¢ing, Marlboro, Mass, 
Potter, William A. New York Crry 
Architect of the Teachers College, N. Y. City, 
Commencement Hall, Princeton College, N. J. 


McKim, Mead and White. New Yor« Cry. 

Architects of Columbia College Buildings, New 

York, University Buildings, New York, Brooklyn 
Institute, Latin School, Baltimore, Md., etc, 


Marshall, Henry Rutgers. New York Ciry. 
Architect of Brearley School, 9 W. 54th Street, 
N, Y. City, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore Md, 


Lamb and Rich. New York Ciry, 

Architects of Alumni Hall, Dartmeuth College, 

Hanover, N. H., Berkeley School, 9 W. 4th St., 
New York, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, n.4 “ 


Copes and Stewardson, Puxitapve:pnia, Pa. 

Architect of Pembroke Hall, Bryn Mawr Col- 

lege, Dormitory Buiidings for University of 
Pennsylvania, etc. 





= = New Cext-Books for the Month = « 


ublished during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will send descriptive circul 2 me 
attention is given to all such requests which mention Tak ScHooL JouRNAL. For Pedagogical Books, gtk 


This list is limited to the books that have been P 
uest, or | book prepaid at prices named. Specia 
ids, Schoo: 


Library, and other publications, see other numbers of THE JOURNAL. 








Pp. 


| 
PRICE. | 




















AUTHOR. TITLE. BINDING. PUBLISHER. 
antiisinatl os SAA : ; pba ‘cr lee .. Bie bg 
Beebe, Katherine Home Occupations for Little Children. Cloth 75 The Werner Co. 

Benton, Emily E. The Happy [lethod in Numbers for Little People 96 B’ds 75 C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse 
Brownson, Carleton L. Smith's Smaller History of Greece. 423 | Cloth 1.00 | Harper Brothers. 
Biart, Lucian Quand j’ etais petit. 160 ” 50 The Macmillan Co. 
Cutler, Edw. H. (Ed.) Virgil’s A2neid, IX. 178 z = Ginn & Co. 
Ellis, E. 8. Lives of the Presidents of United States. 218 | pas - A. Flanagan, 
Damrosch, Frank Folk- songs and Part-songs. Cloth 15 G. Schirmer. 
Hart, E. Chemistry for Beginners. 245 | Fix. Ol 1.50 | Easton, Pa., Chem. Pub. Co. 
Goodrich, F. P. (Ed.) aoemae’s Sats von Bertichingen. 170 | Cioth 70 H. Holt & Co. 
Hardy, T. B. wf hy ow’'s Method of English for Secondary a 1.60 | ‘The Macmillan Co. 
Judson, [larry Pratt The Latin in English. 225 “ 1.00 | H. Holt & Co. 
Hoff, J: H. Van T. Studies in Chemical Dynamics. “ 250 | Easton, Pa., Chem. Pub. Co. 
Lowell. Jas. Russell Lowell Leaflets. ae - Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Macaulay, T. Babbington The Life of Samuel Johnson. 70 B'ds “20 American Book Co. 
Malory Sir T. Le Morte d’ Arthur. soa ‘0 | The Macmillan Co. 
Montgomery, Ja. L. Modern Dectieaping. - . 240 | Cloth 80 Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Owen & Paget (Eds.) <- * + ppapliimgsstiteeeys” 3 ie 55 | H. Holt & Co. 
Sen miwere = How to Use the Voice. 275 ” 1.25 | The Drake Sch. of Oratory. 
, An " ’ 
prying, ged and | Logarithms of Numbers. “ 30 | Harper Brothers. 
llips, A: a 
irvin ‘ — W. and | plane Geometry. “ .80 | Harper Brothers. 
Scott, W, B. An Introduction to Geology. 573 “ 1.99 | The Macmillan Co. 
sheldon & Co. New System of Standard Writing. doz | Sheldon & Co, 
yr 
Sheldon & Co. New System of Vertical Writing. dos * ¥ 
Setchell, W. A. Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany. : 
Smith, J. F- School Geometry. y 199 | Cloth 90 The Macmillan Co. 
- An Introductory Course to Quantitative Chemical | 3%1 és 1.00 | Scott, Foresman & Co. 
serene P. eas Analysis. 125 “ 1.50 | The Macmillan Co. 
Schoel oh Mi ey and | New Practical German Grammar. 

Stoker, Gertrude A. Seeing and Doing. 308 © sis y B. Herder. 4 
Wells. C.R The Practice System of Business Training and |55 | Paper ¢ St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 

ities kkeeping. 138 | B’ds 65 | Williams & Rogers. 

Louisville, Ky.—Prof. Hiram Roberts, principal of the The number of women teachers in Great Britain is increas- 

Louisville normal school, died March 6. ing. Twenty-one years ago there were 11,616 male teachers 


to 14,901 female. 
66,310 women. 


Burlington, Ia.—An appropriation of $4,000 has been made 


for a new site for a school building. This 


playground, and accommodate a greater number of children, 
although it will necessitate a change in the school districts. 


will allow more 





Boston, Mass.—Lexington is to have a manual 
school. 
ardson, $35,000 is left to the town for that purpose. 


Last year the numbers were 26,270 men and 





training 


By the provisions of the will of the late C. E. Rich- 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


ATEST FDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 




















eK HK 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


Abridged Edition for the Use of Colleges and High Schools. 
of the United States. 


Being an Introduction to the Study of the Government and Institutions 
By JAMES Bryce and Jesse Macy of Iowa College. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.75, met. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By StoprorD A. Brookg, M.A., Author of “ The History of Early English Literature.” 


Price, 90 cents, met, 


New Edition, with Revision. 16mo, cloth. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 


By M. Foster, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., and Lewis E. Suore, Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Price, 75 cents, et. 


chapter on Alcohol and Food. 16mo. 


New Edition, with an additional 


ROCKS, ROCK-WEATHERING, AND SOILS. 


By GrorGE P. MERRILL, Curator of Department of Geology, United States National Museum, and Professor of Geology in the Corcoran 


Scientific Schoo] and Graduate School of the 


olumbian University. 


Crown 8vo. Price, $4.00, met. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 


A College Text-Book. 
Complete in three volumes : 


Vol. I—MECHANICS AND HEAT. Cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 


Vol. II.—ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. Cloth. 
Vol. III.—SOUND AND LIGHT. Cloth. 


By Epwarp L, NicHoLs and WILLIAM S. FRANKLIN, both of the Department of Physics in Cornell University. 


Price, $1.50 
Price, $1.50 


QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


With Explanatory Notes. 


Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 8vo, cloth. 


By ArTuHuR A. Noyes, Ph.D., Asst. Professor of Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Price, $1.25, met. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE FOR BEGINNERS IN BOTANY. 


By W1Lu1AM A. SeTcHELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the University of California. 


1r6mo, cloth. Price, go cents, met. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 


By W. B. Scott, Ph.D., Professor of Geology, Princeton University. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.90, mez. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


By RALPH S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University, Author of “ Eco- 


nomic Geology of the United States,” “ Elementary Physical Geography,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, Half Leather. Price, $1.40, net. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE TO QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 


With Explanatory Notes and Stoichiometrical Problems. 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


By Henry P. TA.Bot, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Analytical Chemistry 
8vo, cloth. 


Price, $1.50, met. 





IN PREPARATION: 


ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composi- 
tion, Columbia University. Author of ‘* Exercises ia English Compos- 
ition and Rhetoric.” 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AIFERICAN LITERATURE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL USE. 


By KATHERINE LEE BaTEs, Professor of Literature in Wellesley College. 


A PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By EpwarD BRADFORD TITCHENER, M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), Sage 
Professor of Psychology in Cornell University, Author of *‘ An Outline 


of Psychology,” etc. 1amo, cloth. 





THE HEART OF NATURE SERIES. 


Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT, author of ‘‘ Birdcraft,” ‘‘Friend- 
ship of Nature,” ‘* Tommy-Aane,” etc. 
Vol, 1.—Citizen Bird. A Bird Book- for Beginners. By Dr. ELLIoTT 
Coves and Mrs. MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Louis AGassiIZ FUERTES. 


A FIRST BOOK ON WRITING ENGLISH. 


By Epwin HERBERT LEwis, Ph D., Principal of Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
also a member of the Faculty of Chicago University. 


THE OUTLINES OF PHYSICS. 


By Epwarp L, NICHOLS, of the Cornell University. Cloth, $1.40, met, 


ee 


THE MACMILLAN COPPANY, 


NEW YORK: 66 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO: The Auditorium. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 329-331 Sansome Street. 
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Nature Study, Promotion, Home- 
Work. 


The regular spring meeting of the Westchester County 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Yonkers high school 
building, Saturday, March 27. About 250 teachers were pres- 
ent. Supt. J. C. Rockwell, of Portchester, presided. Supt. 
Frank O. Payne, of Glen Cove, L. I., made an interesting and 
suggestive address on “ Why and How of Nature Study.” He 
showed how the study of natural objects may be profitably cor- 
related with language, drawing, paper-cutting, arithmetic, etc. 
Glen Cove schools devote one-half hour each week to nature- 
study. 

On “ Defects in Our Present Methods of Grading and Pro- 
motions ” Supt. Isaac E. Young, of New Rochelle, spoke feel- 
ingly against the “cast-iron program that requires every 
teacher in a grade to do exactly the same work.” He would 
allow for the environment and development of the particular 
class. Use, advantages, and disadvantages, of the “ grouping 
system,” as advocated by Supt. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
were discussed. Supt. R. A. Stewart, of White Plains, declared 
the best system is “that which gives every pupil an opportuni- 
ty to do his best without pushing any one.” There are two 
groups in each grade in White Plains schools, and pupils are 
promoted from the lower to the higher group. This is also 
true of Glen Cove schools. A disadvantage of the grouping 
system is considerable extra work for teachers. 


HOME WORK. 


At the afternoon session many interesting papers were read 
by women teachers from Sing Sing, New Rochelle, Mt. Ver- 
non, White Plains, Portchester, Irvington, Yonkers, and other 
places on the amount and character of “home work” given 
in their classes. The prevailing opinion was that a considera- 
ble amount of home work is both necessary and advantageous 
to pupils in the higher grades, teaching them self-reliance and 
habits of systematic study. To the lowest grades not much, 
if any, home work should be given. Supt. Charles E. Gorton, 
of Yonkers, in closing the discussion, advised against giving 
lessons to be studied at home to pupils in the fourth year and 
below. “In the fifth year such home work should be very 
moderate indeed.” Home work should consist of history, ge- 
ography, and such studies as may be easily learned by the pu- 
pil without outside help. In his opinion, mathematics is not 
a proper subject for home study. Not more than one and one- 
half hours home study, at the most, should be required of pu- 
pils in the very highest grammar grade. Much depends upon 
home conditions. 

NEW OFFICERS. 

The following are the new officers of the association: Presi- 
dent, Prin. R. A. McDonald, Irvington; secretary and treas- 
urer, R. A. Stewart, White Plains; Vice-Presidents: First dis- 
trict, Miss Ida M. Babcock, New Rochelle; second distict, 
Miss Margaret Tewey, Irvington; third district, Miss Wol- 
cott, Mt. Kisco; Miss Carrie Rehorn, Yonkers, and Miss 
Carrie E. Lockwood, Mt. Vernon. 


¥ 
Recent Books of Harper & Bros. 


Out of the great mass of letters to the publishers from many 
prominent teachers of mathematics commending Phillips & 
Fisher’s “ Elements of Geometry,” the following pithy ex- 
tracts have been taken to bring out the special features of the 
work: 

“ Methods of presentation put newness of life into the old 
truths.” 

“ Photographic features are simply excellent.” 

“ Demonstrations are rigorously exact, yet not burdened 
with unnecessaries.” 

“ Broad handling of modern geometry.” 

“ Fine cuts of the glass models in geometry of space.” 

“ Arrangement is all that could be desired.” 

“ Lettering of the angles is the best I have seen.” 

“Noticeable improvement in the methods of demonstra- 
tion.” 
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“ Hypothesis and conclusion distinctly shown separate from 
the theorems.” 

“Each step in the demonstration distinctly paragraphed.” 

“ Reference numbers shown in a column by themselves.” 

“ Abundance of original work offered.” 

“Selection and orderly sequence of propositions, unsur- 
passed.” 

“ Proofs are absolutely clear and thoroughly modern.” 

“ Devices used throughout are natural and helpful.” 

“The cuts of models in solid geometry place the book far in 
advance of all others.” 

“The photographic features remove the most fundamental 
difficulty of young students.” 

* Will naturally aid the average mathematical mind without 
rendering the subject unmathematical.” 

“The clear statements, new demonstrations, and historical 
notes, will aid greatly in mastering the subject.” 

“ For accuracy of statement, clearness with brevity, and gen- 
eral arrangement, it surpasses any other class-book.” 

“The problems of construction, with the early introduction 
of the use of the right triangle, rules, and compass, will be an 
incentive to the student,” etc., etc. 

These brief quotations show the superior character of this 
work. Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, publish it at 
$1.75. “The Plane Geometry ” may be had in a separate volume 
at 80 cents per copy. An abridged edition of the complete 
work will soon be published. 

The revised edition of Smith’s “ Smaller History of Greece,” 
($1.00) which was brought out by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
a short time ago, has given new life to a book which was 
worthy of perpetuation. In its new dress, with larger type, new 
illustrations, some of them reproduced from recent photo- 
graphs, and new maps, the book is especially attractive, and 
will, undoubtedly, have an additional interest for the student. 
In preserving as much as possible of the earlier edition, the 
reviser has fully appreciated and met the needs of the book 
and of teacher, one of whom recently wrote to the publishers 
as follows: 

“In my estimation, the proper way to revise Smith’s 
“ Smaller History of Greece” is to let it alone. The plan of the 
original work is excellent, and should not be changed; it is 
only necessary to correct the inaccuracies, and to supply note- 
worthy omissions of the old edition to have a perfect book.” 

A forthcoming work, which is bound to create a stir 
in the educational world, is “ An Experiment in Education,” 
by Mary R. Alling-Aber ($1.25), which is soon to be published 
by the Harpers. The author of this book had many 
years of experience in teaching before the experiment which, 
from its success, she has been led to describe in detail, was 
made. The story of the way in which her class of young stu- 
dents was taught by object lessons to comprehend, to a re- 
markable degree for pupils of their age, the uses and principles 
of natural science, and to understand tales and poems drawn 
from literature and history, is exceedingly interesting, and 
should be of much help to every teacher of young people. 

“To present, successfully, the subject of physics to a class 
of students, three things seem to be necessary,” says Dr. Jos- 
eph S. Ames, of Johns Hopkins university; “a text-book, a 
course of experimental demonstrations and lectures, accom- 
panied by recitations, a series of laboratory experiments, main- 
ly quantitative, to be performed by students themselves, under 
the direction of the instructors.” 

Dr. Ames places the text-book first because he believes 
that none but advanced students can be trusted to take accu- 
rate, scientific notes of lectures, and a text-book which states 
the theory of the subject in a clear and logical manner, so that 
recitations can be held on it, seems. to him absolutely essential. 
He is the author of “ Theory of Physics,” ($1.60) recently pub- 
lished by the Harpers, and it is quite evident that he kept this 
thought constantly before him in writing this work, as will be 
even in the following letter from Prof. Charles B. Thwing, of 
Knox college. “ Ames’s Physics is remarkable for the clearness 
with which it states the fundamental doctrines of energy, and 
makes them a framework for a consecutive treatment of phys- 
ics as a whole, in contrast to the fragmentary way in which 
the subject is so often treated.” Another writer, Professor E. 
R. Northrup, of the University of Texas, says: “There has 
been a real need of a logical, systematic book on physics for 
beginning students. I have carefully looked over Dr. Ames’ 
new book, and believe that it fills the reed exactly.” 

The “ Theory of Physics” differs from all other text-books 


in many particulars. It should be carefully examined by every 
progressive teacher of this subject. ° 
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Masterpieces of Literature. 
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Despite the remarkably varied contents of Charles Dudley 
Warner’s “ Library .of the World’s Best Literature,” the ac- 
curacy and perfection required, and the wide division of labor 
involved, two more of the superb volumes have promptly 
come to hand, and these more than bear out the high opinion 
we had already formed of the work. These volumes impress 
us again with the felicity of the idea and the excellence of the 
general aim and plan. It is the crowning virtue of Mr. War- 
ner's Library that it delivers the masterpieces of literature, in 
a most convenient and available form, into the hands of the 
people to whom they properly belong—the masterpieces, too, 
not simply of this country or that country, this time or that 
time, but of all countries and of all times that in literature have 
produced masterpieces. It is a great idea; and we rejoice to 
see it coming to us so admirably fulfilled under the execution 
of Mr. Warner, Mr. Mabie, and their learned associates. 

As above stated, the two volumes just issued repeat the excel- 
lence of the earlier vol- 
umes. True Mr. War- 
ner’s Library is not a- 
vowedly devoted to any 
special field of knowl- 
edge such as science or 
history; it is more; it 
comprehends all depart- 


ments of intellectual 
activity. A good Lib- 
rary of Literature must, 


in the very nature of the 
case, comprise the most 
agreeable and authorita- 
tive record of whatever 
has been learned or 
thought in the world, 
whether it falls in the do- 
main of history, science, 
fancy or _ speculation. 
Hence, with only these 
thirty volumes, one will 
possess an all-round gen- 
eral working library. 

As showing the com- 
prehensiveness of the 
two volumes now before 
us, it may be said that 
they range from Bion, the Greek ae who lived some 275 years 
before Christ and wrote the noble “ Threnody,” to James M. 
Barrie, whom only the other day in New York, publishers and 
editors were jostling each other to banquet and placate, in 
the hope of securing the right to publish his next novel. 
Along with an interesting sketch of Mr. Barrie’s life and a re- 
markably intelligent and sympathetic study of his genius, is 
given the best of his “ Auld Licht Idylls” and of the stories in 
“A Window in Thrums,” and even a fine episode from “ Senti- 
mental Tommy,” that wonderful novel of his which is only just 
now published. This for a work of the magnitude and enduring 
quality of the Library is keeping up to date with an emphasis. 

One of the most interesting sections in the volume of the 
Library now under review,and one of the best illustrations also 
of the excellence of its plan and execution, is the section de- 
voted to Balzac, the greatest of the French novelists, and one 
of the greatest novelists of any nation. Balzac died in 1850, 
with the world not yet half aware of his wonderful power of 
analysis, creation, and portrayal. While not abating any of 
its merely entertaining quality, he had given the novel a ser- 
ious import, making it a presentation and criticism of life of 
the utmost significance. Little by little, as the significance of 
his writings dawned upon the public, the interest 
in him and his work quickened, until now the name 
one hears on every hand, not only in literary, but also in eth- 
ical and scientific discussion, is Balzac. Complete editions 
of his works are issued at great cost in many countries; and 
scholars and critics of the finest quality devote themselves to 
the special study and exposition of them. For a person of 
general culture not to know something of his life and writings 
is what it would be for English readers not to know some- 
thing of Shakespeare. 

But with the Balzac literature, grown to such bulk, the 
question arises, Can the task of getting out of it what the gen- 
eral reader ought to have, be so simplified as to be made possi- 
ble for him? In the Balzac section of Mr. Warner’s Library this 
task is really so simplified as to become not only possible—eas- 
ily possible—but extremely pleasant. Prof. W. P. Trent, of 
the University of the South,one of the few men who have read 
for themselves every line that Balzac published gives within a 
space of 20 pages. an account of Balzac’s life, the scope and 
character of his work, and his place in literature, that only spe- 
cialists can desire more, and which even they will find very 
helpful.- “ One might,” professor Trent says, “write a hun- 
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dred essays on Balzac and not exhaust him;” but of the several 
hundred that have already been written, the essential parts are 
all in this one of Professor Trent. Then, in sixty-four pages 
more, we have, in many wisely chosen parts from Balzac’s 
voluminous works such a presentation of his writings that the 
reading of them,in connection with the introductory essay, will 
be found a most delightful pastime. Nobody need approach 
it with heavy-hearted dutifulness as a task, but they can 
plunge into it whole-heartedly, as pure pleasure, just as they 
would go to the play. There is given also a portrait of Bal- 
zac that is much the best we have ever seen; it reveals the 
strange, strong genius of the man as does no other with which 
we are acquainted. 


The frontispiece of one of the new volumes is an excellent 
portrait of Henry Ward Beecher. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr. 
Beecher’s successor as pastor of Plymouth church, furnishes 
an interesting sketch of his life and a description of his quali- 
ties and power as a writer and preacher. “The greatness of 
Henry Ward Beecher,” says Dr. Abbott, “consisted not so 
much in a predominance of any one quality as in a remarkable 
combination of many.” So true is this that, unlike many ora- 
tors, Mr. Beecher has left something more than traditions of 
his greatness. While not often named as a man of letters, he 
has left no small body of writings, many of which will be inter- 
esting and inspiring to men for many a day to come. One is 
convinced of this in the Library, where are reproduced one of 
the famous “ Star Papers,” one of the great sermons, chapters 
from the novel “ Norwood,” and other writings, showing Mr. 
Beecher on all of his many sides, and at his best. 


« Masterpieces every one,” may truly be said of the varied 
and interesting contents of the Library, and this characterization 
applies with equal truth to the special articles on great authors 
prepared by over three hundred literary celebrities of this 
country and Europe. And not only individual authors but entire 
fields of literature are covered in these exhaustive reviews, and 
their perusal gives the reader a connected, comprehensive and 
impressive idea of the whole world of letters. In a word, the 
masterpieces afford 
the equivalent of un- 
condensed thousands 
of books, and the 
essays furnish a guide 
to them all and to 
much other good read- 
ing. These purely 
literary portions in 
connection with the 
Dictionary of Authors, 
the Synopsis of all 
Notable Works, and 
the exhaustive General 
Indexes make it possi 
ble to easily gain a 
knowledge of all that 
is best in books, and 
to quickly ascertain 
any desired litera 


fact. No one wit 
any aspirations to 
literary culture or taste 


can afford to be with- 
out this monumental 
compendium. In a 
word, if one reads at 
all, it is invaluable. 
With the aid of this 
great library, one may 
acquire in a season's easy reading a wider{grasp of literature 
than could otherwise be obtained by the industrious study of a life- 
time. Although this proposition may seem startling at first, these 
thirty volumes really contain a well-rounded{literary education. 

The first edition is, of course, the most desirable, because 
printed from the new, fresh plates. Usually a higher price is 
charged, but the publishers of the Library have actually re- 
duced the price, and are making a special offer, so as to place 
a few sets in each community for inspection. At the figure 
put upon these special sets, the buyer saves nearly half the list 
price, besides having the privilege of casy monthl~ payments. 
But it is possible to take advantage of this price through the 
Harper's Weekly Club only which offers a limited number of 
sets, to introduce and advertise the work. The club now 
forming, closes in April, when the price will be advanced. 

In order that interior readers, who so desire may make sure 
of the work at the introductory price, we have again reserved 
fifty of these special sets, which will go to the first who apply, 
mentioning this publication. Prompt application for sample 
pages (and special prices) should therefore be made to Har- 
pers Weekly Club, 91 Fifth avenue, New York. 





HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
Associate Editor. 
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Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear advanced announcements of forthcoming 
text: books, ) 


American Book Company. 


onan Elementary Geography,” by Jaques W. Redway, 
a Natural Advanced Geography,” by Jaques W. Redway, F. 


“ School Readings by Grades,” by Jas. Baldwin, Ph. D. 

“ Stories of Missouri,” by J. R. Musick. 

“ Freytag’s Journalisten,” (Johnson) 11th volume of “ Mod- 
ern German Texts.” 

“ Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schonheit,” (Frost) 12th volume 
of “ Modern German Texts.” 

“ Geographical Reader and Primer,” revised edition; num- 
erous illustrations. 

“ Geographical Reader of Asia,” by Frank G. Carpenter, 
richly illustrated. 

“ Story of Troy,” by M. Clarke;13thvolume Eclectic School 
Readings. 

“Arabian Nights,” by M. Clarke. 
School Readings. 

“ Brief Latin Grammar,” by W. D. Mooney. 


Ginn & Company. 


“ Method in History,” by William H. Mace, professor of 
history in Syracuse university, and author of “A Working 
Manual of American History.” The aim of the work is to 
make conscious the process involved in studying and teaching 
this subject. 

“Elements of Chemistry,” by Rufus P. Williams, instructor 
in chemistry in the English high school, Boston. 

“Jean Valjean,” edited, with introduction, by Sara E. 
Wiltse. 

“A Few Familiar Flowers,” by Margaret W. Morley, au- 
thor of “ Seed-Babies.” 

“Cesar’s Gallic War,’ Book II., by William C. Collar, 
headmaster of Roxbury Latin school, Boston. 

“Via Latina,” A new Latin reader, by William C. Collar, 
headmaster of Roxbury Latin school, Boston, 

“ Anabasis,” Book V., edited by Alfred G. Rolfe, teacher of 
Greek in the Hill school, Pottstown, Penn. 

“ Algebra Riviews,” by Edward Rutledge Robbins, A. B., 
master in mathematics and physics in the Lawrenceville 
school. 

“School Edition of Homer’s Odyssey,” edited, with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary, by Professors Perrin and Sey- 
mour, of Yale university. 

“ Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America,” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Hammond Lamont, associate pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, Brown university. 

“ An Elementary Arithmetic for Pupils,” by W. W. Speer, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Chicago, III. 

“ Stories from English History,” edited by Albert F. Blais- 
dell, author of “ Readings from the Waverly Novels,” “ Stories 
of the Civil War,” etc. 


The Werner School Book Company. 


“ Story of George Washington,” by Dr. Jas. Baldwin. 

“The Werner Arithmetic,” Book II., by Supt. Frank H. Hall. 

“ History and Civil Government of Ohio,” by B. A. Hinsdale, 
of Michigan university. ° 

“ History and Civil Government of Minnesota,” by Prof Sand- 
ford Niles, under the editorshiy of Dr. Hinsdale. 

“History and Civil Government of Iowa,” by Prof. H. H. 
Seerly, president of lowa State Normal school, under editorship 
of Dr. Hinsdale. 

“ Training for Citizenship,” “ How to Teach Civics.” A Book- 
let by Dr. B. A. Hinsdale. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“The Iliad of Homer,” translated into English verse by 
William Cullen Bryant, Students’ Editiun. 

“ Riverside School Library,” “ Grimm’s German Household 
Tales,” 16mo, 50 cents, net; “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
edited, with introduction and notes, by William Vaughn 
Moody, 16mo, 50 cents, net; “ Tales fror the Arabian Nights,” 
16mo, 50 cents, net; “ Emerson’s Essays and Poems,” 16mo, 
50 cents, net. 

“ Riverside Literature Series,” 107, 108; “ Grimm’s German 
Household Tales,” with notes, in two parts. (The two parts 
also bound in one volume), 109; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
edited by William Vaughn Moody, with an introduction and 
notes; “ De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe,” edited by 
Milton Haight Turk,” with an introduction and notes. 


14th volume Eclectic 


“ Arabian Nights,” 2 Nos., “ Emerson’s Poems.” (Selec- 
tions.) 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“Introduction to the Study of Economics,” by Charles 


Jesse Bullock, instructor of economics in Cornell university. 
“ Polyhymnia,” compiled and arranged by John W. Tufts, 
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author of “The Cecilian Series of Study and Song.” 

“The Normal Music Course.” , . = 
A superior collection of part songs for male voices, for 

schools, male quartet, and choruses. y 
The Child’s First Studies in Music,” for the kindergarten, 


‘the primary school, and the home, by Samuel W. Cole. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


x... History of American Literature,” by Prof. Fred Lewis 
attee. 

“ A History of the United States for Schools,” ($1.04) b ; 
A. Mowry, Ph. D., and Arthur M. Mowry, A. ue’ peed 

“ Life in Asia,” by Mary Cate Smith,” (60 cents) Book VI 
of “ The World and Its People.” (Edited by Larwin-Dunton.) 

“Songs of the Nation,” compiled by Charles W. Johnson. 

“New Advanced Arithmetic,” by John W. Cook, president 
Illinois State Normal university, and N. Cropsey. 72 cents. 

“A First Book in Algebra,” by Wallace C. Boyden, A. M., 
sub-master Boston normal school. 

“ Elements of Algebra,” by George Silley, Ph. D., LL. D. 


David McKay. 


“ Cicero’s Select Letters.” 

“ Tacitus’ Annals,” first six books. 

Vergil’s “ Eclogues” and “ Georgics.” 

Aeschylus’ “ Prometheus Bound” and 
Thebes.” 

Plato’s “ Apology,” “ Crito,” and “ Phaedo.” 

“Cicero on Oratory.” 

Tacitus’ “ Germania” and “ Agricola.” 

“ Demosthenes on the Crown.” 

Euripedes’ “ Medea.” 

Sophocles’ “ Oedipus.” 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Appleton’s “ Home Reading Books,” edited by William T. 
Harris, LL. D., United States commissioner of education, 


A. Flanagan. 
Gibson’s “ School History of United States,” 
“Wisconsin and the Nation.” Civil 
Book, 75 cents. 
“ Songs for School, Home, and Nation,” 30 cents. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


“ American Literature,” by Prof. F. V. N. Painter. 

“ Eutropius,” edited by Supt. Clark, of Lake City. Minn. 

“ Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth,” edited by Dr. J. M. 
Garnett. 

“ Cicero’s de Amicitia et de Senectute,” edited by Prof. 
Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell. 


Potter & Putnam. 
“ Wake-Robin Series,” Lucy Newcome Holtzclaw. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


“Stories of Long Ago,” by Grace H. Kupfer, presents 
Greek myths in a new dress; for intermediate grades; ready 
in April. 

“ 4 Book of Birds,” by Fannie H. Eckstorm, short studies 
of bird life for intermediate grades. 

“ Robinson Crusoe,” an illustrated and annotated edition for 
schools. 

“TIrving’s Dolph Heyliger,” illustrated and annotated for in- 
termediate grades. 

“Some People in Our Yard,” by Elizabeth Grinnell and 
Joseph Grinnell. Charming sketches intended to interest 
children in bird life. Combines the results of accurate 
personal observation and appeals to the fancy and the imagina- 
tion. Illustrated from nature. 

“A First Reader,” by Miss Kate Brown. 

“A Nature Study Primer,” by Miss Warren. 

“A Series of Historical Readers,” edited, with the co-opera- 
tion of three well-known writers. 

SCIENCE. 


“Elementary Physiology, Descriptive and Practical,” by 
B. P. Colton, of the Illinois State Normal university. 

A book for upper grammar grades and for the high school; 
ready in August. 

“ A Series of Physiologies,” by O. P. Jenkins, professor of 
physiology in Leland Stanford Junior university. 

“ Nature Study and the Child,” by Charles B. Scott, director 
of nature study in the State Normal school at Oswego, N. Y. 

A teachers’ manual, with detailed courses, 

“ An Elementary Course in Quantitative Analysis,” by P. T. 
Austen, professor of chemistry in Brooklyn Polytechnic insti- 
tute, and W. H. Broadhorst, instructor in quantitative analy- 
sis. 

“The Principles of Physics,” by Thomas Gray, of Glasgow, 
and Dr. C. L. Mees, professor of physics in Rose Polytechnic 
institute, Terra Haute, Ind. 

(Continued on page 441) 
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Building Notes. 


ALASKA. 


Sitka will build school-house. Write 
. N..- Bliss, secretary. Department 
of the interior, Washington, D. C 


CANADA. 


Metcalfe will erect a new high school 
here; cost, $8,000. 

Montreal.—W. C. McDonald has given 
$450,000 to McGill university for a build- 
ing for chemistry, mining, and metal- 
lurgy, and for the endowment of chairs 
of architecture, and mining, and metal- 
lurgy. 

Newcastle will build union school. 
Write Archs. Curry, Baker & Co., 70 
Victoria street, Toronto. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Gilroy will vote on issuing $50,000 
bonds for a new school-house and other 
improvements. Write H. R. Chesbro. 

Salinas will build school-house. Write 
A. C. Barker. 

San Jose will build high school. Write 
Arch. Jacob Lenzen. 

San Diego will build 
school; cost, $75,000. 

San Francisco will build a new school- 
house for St. Luke’s church. $20,000 
has been appropriated. The legislature 
has passed an act to re-appropriate $125,- 
ooo for buildings for the University of 
California. 

Saratoga will hold an election to vote 
on issuing $6,000 of bonds for. school- 
house purposes. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Derby will build parochial school- 
house on Elizabeth street; cost, $40,000. 
Write Arch. Warren R. Briggs, Bridge- 
port. 

Montville will buildschool-house; cost, 
$20,000. Write Arch. Wilson Potter, 
New York city. 

New Haven will erect an Alumni Hall 
for Yale university; cost, $150;000—will 
remodel brick school-house on Edge- 
wood avenue, at a cost of $15,000. Write 
L. W. Robinson, architect. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington will build Western high 
school. Wm. C. Peake, contractor, at 


$84,413. 


state normal 


FLORIDA. 

De Land will build addition to Stetson 
university; cost, $50,000. John T. Clark, 
contractor. 

GEORGIA. 
Athens will erect a new chemical and 
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electrical laboratory for Athens universi- 
ty; cost, $25,000 

‘Atlanta will build Knowles dormitory 
for the Technological school. Write 
Bruce & Morgan, architects. 
Sandersville will build school-house; 
cost, $10,000. Write school board. 


ILLINOIS. 


a building. Address P. O. Moratz, 
arch. 

Cairo will erect a high school building; 
cost, $28,000. Address M. E. Bell, arch., 
84 Adams street, Chicago. 

Chicago.—It is proposed to issue 
$3,000,000 in bonds for the building of 
new school-houses. Will receive bids 
for cabinet work required in various 
school-houses of the city. Write John 
A. Guilford, room 1,110, Schiller build- 
ing.—Will build high school; cost, $40,- 
000. Write board of education.— Will 
build lecture hall for the Art Institute; 
cost, $30,000. Write Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, archs.—Will build additions to 
three school buildings. Write Arch. 
Normand S. Patton, Schiller building. 
—Will improve the Charles Kosminiski 
school building. Write Normand S. 
Patton, arch., 1,117 Schiller building. 

Davis will heat and ventilate its new 
school-house. Write Thos. Cronemiller, 
clerk. 

Freeport will build school-house. Ad- 
dress L. L. Hime, cont. 

Hoopeston will build 
Write board of education. 

Joliet will build school-house. 
C. H. Carpenter, sec. 

Peoria.—Plans by Henry Ives Cobb, 
of Chicago, have been approved for the 
new Bradley Hall of the Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute. ; 

Quincy.—A new building is proposed 


school-house. 


Write 


Bloomington will remodel the old high | 








ee! He who tries to study law} 
without a capable guide and instruc- 
tor is groping inthe dark. He need 
light as to what books to study and 
in what order, and he needs exp ana-| 
tions and helps with each book. A 
capable guide is one who is compe- 
tent as ap instructor. Many men 
know the law but are not good teach- 
ers. Through this school you can 
ft an education in the law without 

eaving your home or business, under 


the direction of pompejont instrac- 


tors who are making i 
to direct students in home stu 

The course is sriomatio, the text- 

books the Landese the methods ap- 

proved. eo yi for the bar or for 

tory Course. 

in at any ny time. Tuition 

rin, +, ant catalogue 

anda unique boo testimonials 

from students. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF Law, 
ment V, Detroit, Michigac. j 


~ y= > 


























| for the Washington school building. 


Upper Alton will build addition to 
Central school building. Write Arch. 
O. G. Stelle. 


INDIANA. 

Chalmers will build school-house. Ad- 
dress Chas. Holladay, trustee of Big 
Creek township. 

Fort Wayne will add an additional 
story to Holton Avenue school-house. 
Write board of education. 

Hibbard.—The _ school-house 
burned. 

Michigan City will build school-house; 
cost, $3,000. Write Mr. Charles Wal- 
ters, trustee. 

Plymouth will build school-house; 
cost, $13,000. Write Archs. Wing & Ma- 
hurin, Fort Wayne. 

Terre Haute.—The Sisters of Provi- 
dence have contracted for the erection 
of a college. 

Vincennes will build school-house. 
Write Jas. A. Plummer, sec. 

Wabash will build school-house; cost, 
$15,000. Write Wing & Mahurin, archs., 
Fort Wayne. 


here 


IOWA. 

Burlington will vote on issuing $16,- 
000 of school bonds. H. A. Kelley, sec 
will build West Hill school-house; cost, 
$24,000. Write F. S. Allen, arch., Joilet, 
Ill._—Proposals are wanted for school- 
house. Address W. W. Baldwin, presi- 
dent of board of education. 

Clarion will vote on the issuing of 
bonds for the erection of a new school- 
house and an additon to present building. 
Write I. A. Nagle, sec. 





(Notice this to-day. T ad. may not 
Vegeta) MOY 50 onpems 


$ 1 00\GIVEN 
GOLD| AWAY 


spe greatest number of words from 
te! letters S 2 RELL ITY ? Youcan © twenty or 
more words, wad La sure, and if you do, you will re- 
ceive a good re not use ~~ 4 letter more times 
than it ap a5 3+ rd. Use 
soete. 


wed. Wor 
bi 

se wo in your list. 
Woman’s ‘s Wont AND JENNESS 


pay $20.00 in gold to the 4 able to make the 1 
t list of words from the letters in the word 


an 
ts. The above rewards are given free and 
without Se for the p of oes 
our 





woman’s m ine, chives. 
six pages, 144 lo: columss, finely illustrated, and 
origival matter, long and short stories by the best 


authors; price, $1.00 per year. To enter the contest, 
it is necessary for you to send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver fora three moi mths’ trial subscription with your 
and e sending the 2% cents 
Swenty words or more is +e an 
return mail (in addition the 
Page book, “ jure stand, ” by 
tevenson, A fascinating story of love 
os Serilling adventure. Satisfac = quarenteed in 
refunded. Lists should be sent 
Tr than mes 15. ae names and 

resses of successful contestants will be printed in 
gune issue, Seabed tan vanan in St wot Re you. to. has 


i 





Kk. 2 agene for our our stand 7 “4 our is list 
now. Address WOMAN’S WORLD oBLIsH Ke 798 ™ 
225-226-227 Temple Court Building New York ou 
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Council Bluffs will build an addition Nai posed col) 
to the Twentieth Avenue school-house. a : 
Address school board. 

Davenport will build school-house. 
Write P. McManus, chairman commit- 
tee on buildings. 

Dubuque.—Buechner & Jacobson, of 
St. Paul, Minn., report that no figures 
will be taken on the Theological semi- 
nary here until April. 

Fonda will build high school; cost, 
$18,000. Write board of education. 

Fort Dodge will receive bids for in- 
serting steam, heating, and ventilating 
plant; also blackboards required in the 
new high school building. Write W. H. 
Waller, secretary. 

or will build school-house. 
Write J. E. Main, sec. school district No 


2 . wt y ‘ 
9. F “S ‘ 
Murray contemplates the erction of a ; eee p23 Some of the orob- © S 


new school-house. Address W. C. Hoff- On 
man, secretary of school board. lems the children ay. '° 








Newton will vote on the proposition of} |, |\ ing . 
issuing bonds for the erection of addi- || a bring home from school 
tional school buildings. Write A. C. : am are too difficult for us 
Gates, city clerk. WB : : 

Ottumwa will build school-house.| {ii MPes~ % to solve, but we often 


base W. H. Fetger, secretary of school MWS + have a more difficult 
fem? §=6question than these. 


Paton will build school-house. Ad- 
dress Wm. E. Stewart, secretary board 
What shall be done 


of directors. 











Sidney will build addition to school- fy ZS oo \ . : 
house; will receive bids for inserting . : » with the delicate boy 
heating apparatus in same; cost, $,6000. Ih’, Wa ag ‘ ‘ 
Write board of education. | PN a or girl who keeps thin 
Waterloo will build school-house. RYO ¥ and pale, who does not 
Write Ira Rodamar, sec. Ol. ea d " 
Winfield will build _ school-house; aK evelop and grow like the other 
ee eee seh). children? SCOTT’S EMULSION will 
KENTUCKY. iP MA solve this problem easily. It is new 
Louisville.—An appropriation of $45,- “AY Pi, life for backward and poorly de- 
mele gl ing the erection of two mt ite veloped children. They don’t 
MAINE. | object to it. They like it 
Augusta will build school-house, cor- : x 4 and even become fond of it. 
ner of Sewall and Capitol streets. Ad- <P)\\;)) For sale by all druggists at soc, and $1. 
dress Wing & Getchell, archs. af whe f SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





Portland will build school-house; cost, 
$25,000. Write Fred A. Thompson, 
arch., Exchange Place. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—The first branch of the 
council passed ordinances appropriating 
$135,000 for sites and new school build- 
ings. 








Col: 


hii iil Hein brennan | 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Arlington will build kindergarten | 
school and hall. Write Gay & Proctor, 
archs. 

Boston will build school-house; cost, 
ae. Write Lewis H. Bacon, arch. 

ambridge will build a students’ dor- 

mitory on Mt. Auburn street.—Will build ARE GOopD SEEDS. 


new Latin school-house. Write J. S. 

















Jacobs & Son, Boston. ate have been before the public since 1849, and need no introduction to the older generation of 
Hamilton will build hool-h ; st ‘buyers. If YOU need anything in the line of Farm, Garden, or Flower Seeds, we want you 
tonw u school-house; cost, to write for 
$10,000 Caintorue: WICK’S FLORAL GUIDE Ssiansnirnncs senses ron 
aa . ~~ - Contains all that’s new and good— 
Hopedale.—A $20,000 * school-house is ye on ~— will _-™ the —— and a choice of one packet either Wonderful Branching 
roposed for this town. '» New Japan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice Mixed, for only 

at At pe two packets, 25 ets. three packets, 0 ets. Retail price of seeds alone 45 cts. 15 CEN TS 


Leominster will erect two grammar ’ 
school-houses; cost, $45,000. VICK $ ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE pow hm F, malty mreene og 


Lynn will build school-house in ward pan on oo rng nm yoy a Gus Fates of Geeks (named above) for 25 cents. When 
3; cost, $25,000 —— v.and we senda packet of FLOWER SEEDS FREE- 
Melrose will build high school on TAMES ViICHK’sS _ f- ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














Main street. Write F. G. Coburn & Co., se somes 


Boston. 
North Adams will build school-house TIME, 

in Beaver district; will build addition to 

the Church street school building. Write PROGRAM, 

James D. Hunter, chairman of building 

a. SIGNAL, 
outh Hadley will build administra- 

tion building for Mt. Holyoke college. WATCHMEN, 

Write Archs. Gardner, Pyne & Gardner, 

Springfield. For all purposes. 
Springfield proposes to spend about Write for prices to 

$100,000 in building new and making al- 


ieestolinartgn atest | | BLODGETT BROS. & CO. Speciaities. 


Weymouth will erect a new union 
301 Congress St., =- = BOSTON. 
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(Continued from page 438.) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“ Carlyle’s Essays on Burns,” annotated for schools, by A. 
J. George editor of “ Tennyson’s Princess.” Ready in April. 

“ Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” containing the 
original and the commonly-received text of the poem, edited 
by A. J. George; ready in May. 

“Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and the Two Locksley Halls,” 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Calvin S. Brown, of 
Vanderbilt university. 

“ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” Books I. and II. edited, with 
introduction and notes, by A. P. Walker, master in English 
in the Boston English high school. 

“ Pope’s Iliad,” books 1, 6, 22, and 24, with introduction and 
notes; ready in August. 

“ Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite,” annotated for schools. 

“The Tempest,” “ Cymbeline,” and “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” in the Arden Shakespeare Series, making four- 
teen volumes ready, with others in preparation. 

“The History of American Literature,” for schools and 
colleges, by Walter C. Bronson, professor of English litera- 
ture in Brown university, Providence, R. I. 

a History of Children’s Literature,” by Edward Everett 
ale. 


, 


HISTORY. 


“Primary History of the United States,” by Allen C. 
Thomas, author of “ Thomas’s History of the United States.” 
Ready in the fall. 

“ A History of France,” for college classes, and for the gen- 
eral reader, by Marshall S. Snow, professor of history, Wash- 
ington university, St. Louis. 


GERMAN. 
“Spyre’s Moni der Geissbub,” with vocabulary, by Miss H. 
A. Guerber, Nyack, N. Y.; ready in September. 
“Ebner-Eschenbach’s Die Freiherren von Gemperlein,” with 
notes, by Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, Vanderbilt university. 
FRENCH. 
“ First Scientific French Reader,” 


by Prof. B. L. Bowen, 
Ohio State university. 
ITALIAN. 


“First Italian Readings,” with notes and vocabulary, by 
Prof. B. L. Bowen, Ohio State university; ready. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


“ Herbart for Practical People,” by John Adams. 

“The Essentials of Gearing,” a text-book for technical 
schools and for self-instruction, by Gardner C. Anthony, pro- 
fessor of drawing in Tufts college, and dean of the Brom- 
field-Pearson school. 

“ Mechanical Drawing,” by Gardner C. Anthony; new and 
enlarged edition. 

“Elementary Practical Bookkeeping,” with pamphlet of 
business forms and four blank practice books, by Judson 
Wade Shaw; ready in April. 

William R. Jenkins. 


“Constructive Process for Learning German,” by Prof. A. 
Dreyspring. 

“ An Elementary Italian Grammar,” by Prof. A. H. Edgren, 
of the University of Nebraska. 

“Un Drama Nuevo,” drama in three acts, by Estebanez, 
with introduction and notes, by L. Matzke professor of Ro- 
mance languages at the Leland Stanford university, 12mo, 
paper, No. 4, Teatro Espanol. 

“Chansons, Poesies, et Jeux Francais pour les Enfants 
Americains,” composes et recueillis, par Agnes Godfrey Gay. 

“L’Oncle et le Neveu et Autres Contes,” par Edmond 
About, with explanatory notes in English, by Prof. G. Casteg- 
nier, B. L., B. S. No. 20, Contes Choisis. 

“ Extraits Choisis des Oeuvres de Francois Coppee,” prose 
and poetry, with explanatory notes in English, by Prof. G. 
Castegnier, B. L., B. S.; second edition; revised. 

“Conjugaison Abregee; Blanks for the Conjugation of 
French Verbs,” by Charles P. Du Croquet, author of “ An El- 
ementary French Grammar,” “Le Francais par la Conversa- 
tion,” etc., etc.; put up in tablets. 

Thompson, Brown & Co. 


“ Literature Reader No. I.,” by Louis P. Nash, superintend- 
ent of schools, Gardner, Mass. 


The Morse Company. 


“ Standard School Algebra,” by George E. Atwood, former- 
ly superintendent of schools, Tarrytown, N. Y., now principal, 
Long sland City. 

“Standard School Physiology, Hygiene, and Anatomy,” by 
Russell B. Smith, M. D., Westerly, R. I., and Everett C. Wil- 
lard, A. M., superintendent of schools, Stamford, Conn. 

“ Historical Reader,” Pioneers and Indians,” by S. T. Dut- 
ton, suprintendent of schools, Brookline, Mass. 





SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD 
AND NERVE TONIC. 

















VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain and body, It 
contains the phosphoid element of the ox-brain and wheat germ, 
The formula is on each label. During past 30 years it has re- 
stored strength and vigor to thousands of over-worked, brain- 
wearied men and women. It is a preventive, as well as a curative, 
of mental or nervous exhaustion. It gives active brain and nerves 
exactly what they need. Vitalized Phosphites is a highly con- 
centrated white powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 
Endorsed by leading physicians and brain-workers. 


RC C 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by matl ($1.00). Descriptive pamphlet free, 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 


Prepared 
only by 





RKCSEY’S CCID AND CATARRH CURE 


This is the best known remedy and preventive for cold in the head 
and sore throat. 


Easy to apply and quick to cure. By mail, 50 cents. 




















> ae ce wee 
PUBLISHED BY 


School Ghart Company. 


American 
CHICAGO. 


) RE HER Sy 


The largest and most beautiful set of charts published. A complete refer 
ence on text-books in use. It provides a complete course on business knowl- 
edge, with desk books and examination papers. The 1896 edition is now ready 
for schools, containing all the latest teaching methods, Write for circular 
showing different school branches, Recommended by eminent educators, 
Good representatives wanted. Address a.] correspondence to 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
214 CLARK STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


, a_i EN eLAN...) Vertice’ 





Sar: ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 





Established 1874 


C. M. BARNES 
COMPANY... 


OF CHICAGO 


Have the Most Ample Facilities and 
Make the Lowest Jobbing Prices on 


School Books 


of all publishers, and 


School Supplies 


of all kinds 


Incorporated 1 894 


Second-Hand and Shelf-Worn School 
Books Bought at Fair Prices and Sold 
at a Very Great Saving in Cost. 


2 Send for catalogues if interested. 





C. M1. BARNES COPIPANY, 


106, 108, 110 & 112 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


YOUR VACATION, 


WHERE WILL YOU SPEND IT? 


a party of cultured people and goto 
he beautiful and romantic 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia ? 


Special faci ities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem, 





Why not ioe 


This isan ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods and ozone. The nights are in- 
variably cool, the air ——— The tired brain- 
worker builds up faster than in any other land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of a 
foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of salt, 
only one night at sea. 


Leave Boston (Yarmouth Line) August ond returning 
about August 25th (Plant Line.) ross the Bay or 
ant Steamer Prince Rupert) 
Cyne two days and nights in St. John, N. B. A 
ACATION OF REST rather than of touring, 
= weshall see Yarmouth, St John, Digby, Wolfville, 
rand Pre, Blomidon and the Basin of inas, Windsor 
and Halifax. Price, for the entire tour of over three 
weeks, all expenses, including carriage drive about 
Halifax, only $59. Our fourth season. Send stamp 
for prospectus. Address, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR +‘ EDUCATION,’’ 
50 Bromfield St., Boston Mass. 





READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE INSTITUTE when com 
municating with advertisers 


high school building; cost, $50,000. 
Write school committee. 
Whitman will build school-house; 


cost, $12,000. Write board of education. 

Worcester will erect science buildings 
for the Worcester academy. J. G. Vau- 
dreuil, contractor; cost, $41,401; will 
build school-house on Adams. street; 
cost, $20,000. Write Arch. W. H. Har- 
vey. 


MICHIGAN. 


Badaxe will erect school-house 
Windsor township. Write W. Challis. 


in 


Kalamazoo will build a new high 
school. Write board of education. 
Mount Pleasant will erect school 


building and dormitory for female Indian 
children here; cost, $40,000. Write A. 
S. Contant. 


MINNESOTA. 


Hawley.—The graded school building 
in the village was totally destroyed by 
fire. Insurance, $4,000. 

Jordan will build school-house; cost, 
$15,000. Write Archs. Orff & Jorale- 
man, Minneapolis. 

Littlefalls will vote on the question of 
issuing $13,000 on bonds for the building 
of a new public school. 

St. Paul will erect Albemarle school- 
house; cost, $14,300. Write C, H. John- 
ston, arch.—Will receive bids for furnish- 
ing a heating and ventilating apparatus 
for the Wayzata street school. Write C. 
H. Johnston, arch. 

St. Peter will build school-house in 
Independent school district No. 1. 
Write E. S. Pettijohn, clerk. 

Stillwater will build school-house; cost, 
$14,000. Write Archs. Orff & Jorale- 
mon, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 


Fulton will build an addition to East 
public school. 

Independence will consider the ques- 
tion of issuing $30,000 in bonds for erect- 
ing a high school building. 

Kansas City will erect a new normal 
training school building. Write W. F. 
Hackney, arch., 34 Beals building.— 
Will build dormitory for Kansas City 
university; cost, $15,000. 








Are you a smart speil- 
er? We give $500 away 
in peters to those able to 
make the largest list of 
words from the word 
SCINATES, You can 
make at least twenty, 
we believe, and if you 
can you will get a pres- 
ent anyway, and if your 
list is the largest you 
will get $100.00in cash. 
Here are the rules to 
follow: Use only words 
in the English langu: ge. 
Do not use any letters 
in a word more times 
than it appears in Fas- 
CINATES. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any dic- 
tionary, and we allow 
to be couuted proper 
nouns, ronouns, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, any legit- 
imate word. This is the 
way: Fascinates, faces, 
face, ace, #8, ate, eat, 
neat, sat, sit, etc. Use 
these words. The pub- 
lisher of THE AMERICAN 
WoMAN will give away, 
on mey 15, the sum 0 
$500, divided into sixty 
prizes, for the larg- 
est lists of words as 
above. $100 to the person 


AWA making the largest list; 
$50 for the second larg- 
est; $25 each for the next 


three largest lists; $20 each for the three next largest; 
$15 to each of the next three; $10 to each of the next 
nine; and $2 to each of the next forty largest lists. We 
want you to know our paper, and it is for .his reeson 
we offer these premiums. We make no extra charge 
for the privilege of entering this word-building con- 
test, but it is necessary to send us 25 cents, silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you our handsome il- 
lustrated 28-page magazine for six months, and the 
very day we receive your remittance we will mail you 
free the folloying ten popular novels, by well- 
known authors: “A Bird of eenage, by Beatrice Har- 
raden; “The False Friend,” by Virginia F. Townsend; 
“What the Storm Brought,” ey. kKett Winwood; “A 
Heart Unspotted,” By trange Winter; “Her 
Lost Kingdom,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; “ In Three 
Weeks,” by Walter Besant; “Where the Chain 
Galls,” by Florence Marryat; “A Bachelor’s Vow,” 
by George L. Aiken ; “ The Fugitive Bride.” by Rett 
Inwood; “ How Mabel Was Saved,” by Marietta 
Holley, Tis offer is the greatest you have ever had 
made to you. Send your list at once. If you win 
one of the prizes youy name will be published in our 
June iseue. Address THz AMERICAN WomAN, 119 and: 
121 Nassau street, Dept.72 New York City, N. Y. 


ECORATE School Rooms and! 

Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 

graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms. 
(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington Street, - - = Boston. 


WEADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
when communicating with advertisers. 


900 
IN 




















3000 COPIES ALREADY! 


—— 


Ellsworth’s Illustrated Lessons 








inc, 
—_ + 
ear ~ 


and Lectures on Penmanship... 











ny Shep. 

ol x “ 

Eveworts 
<a> H 








P. O. Box 272 


298 Large Quarto Pages. 
Heavy Boards with Muslin and Side Stamp in Gold. 


Price, delivered, $2.00. 
Send on your subscription to the publishers now. 


1000 Illustrations. Bound in 


eS —— 


Address THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, 


103 Duane Street, New York. 





half price,—that 


for circular, 





(pat. APPL"D For] 





extra (in stamps) for postage. 
if you do not think it is worth double what it cost, send it back 
and we will return your money. 


ONE DOLLAR! 


THE UPRIGHT PENCIL SHARPENER! 


A perfect machine for sharpening lead pencils and wood- 
covered slate pencils ! 
To introduce this machine 10,000 of them will be sold at 


is, at ONE DOLLAR each. By mail, 25c. 
After using the machine 3 days 


Good agents wanted. Send 


UPRIGHT MACHINE CO., Paterson, N. J. 


BOX 327. 
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La Plata will build school-house; cost, 
$5,000. Write Jos. Park, président. 

St. Louis—Magril & Deidrich have 
secured the contract to heat the Garden- 
ville and Attucks schools with hot-air 
furnaces.—Will build R. C. parochial 
school for Good Counsel parish. St. 
Matthew’s parish, Kennerly avenue and 
Sarah street, will build parochial school- 
house. 

Maryville-—The fourth district normal 
school will be erected here. 

Springfield will build additions to 
school houses. Write board of educa- 
tion. 


MONTANA. 


Butte will erect a school of mines; 
cost, $100,000. Write legislature. 

Kalispell—The proposition to bonds 
the district for the erction of a new 
school-house was defeated at the elec- 
tion. 


NEBRASKA, 


Lincoln will erect a new high school 
building. Write W. A’ Hackney, pres- 
ident board of education. 

Nebraska City will erect high school 
building; cost, $25,000. Write S. A. 
Hail, secretary board of education. 

Omaha will build high school; cost, 
$15,000 

Ravenna will build addition to present 
school-house; cost, $5,000. Write J. R. 
Patterson, school director. 

Valentine will buildschool-house; cost, 
$10,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover will erect Alumni Hall for 
Dartmouth college; cost, $60,000. Ad- 
dress President Tucker. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Boonton will erect school-house; cost, 
$16,000. Write board of education. 

Cape May is considering the proposi- 
tion of erecting a new high school. 

Hoboken.—Bids will be received for 
steam heating and ventilating apparatus 
for public school-house No. 7. Write 
iu. V. McDermott, city clerk. 

Jersey City will erect school-house; 
cost, $90,000. Write Hugh Roberts, 
arch.—Will erect a new normal school: 
cost, $50,000. Write board of education. 
—A bill has been introduced, authoriz- 
ing the issuing of $300,000 bonds for the 
erection of public schools in this city. 

Madison will build addition to school- 
house; cost, $15,000; will build school- 
house; cost, $30,000. a oe Boring & 
Tilton, archs., New York c 

Newark will build high ial build- 
ing; cost, $220,000. Write building com- 
mittee of the board.—Will build school- 
house on North Sixth street; cost, $30,- 
ooo. Write Arch. F. F. Ward, 245 
Broadway, New York city. 

South Orange will build addition to 
Columbia school-house; cost, $25,000. 
Write board of education. 

Vineland—H. Conger Edgette has 
made plans for the New Jersey training 
school, to cost about $25,000. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo.—A college building will be 
added to the St. Joseph’s Collegiate In- 
stitute; cost, $50,000. Write Archs. 
Metzger & Greenfield, White building. 
The board of public works will receive 
proposals for furnishing school furni- 
ture as required in the various school 
buildings and annexes of this city. Write 
Mark S. Hubbell, city clerk.—Will 
build school-house on Glenwood avenue; 
cost, $55,000. Write George J. Metzger. 
arch.—Will build school-house; cost, 
$40,000. Write Geo. Metzger, arch.— 
Irlbacker & Sons have the contract for 
heating and ventilating the new school- 
house on Seventh street; cost, $10,984. 
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: The Prudential ¢ 
&p invites applications for agencies in the larger «& 
lv cities of the following States: oe 
4 Colorado Kansas Nebraska i 
ct Selawess Maryland New Work 4 
0 District of Columbia Massachusetts Ohio 42> 
a Indiana iineeoate Rhode Island > 
Kon Iowa Missouri Wisconsin 20 
¢ This Company desires the services of repre- iy 
£ sentative men of good character and standing in “ 
y the community. ? 
5 ‘ 2 
c 
* The Prudential 

és e rrudentta : 
“ch offers splendid opportunities for advancement, 
4 and men of the right stamp can find a life work 4 
& in this avenue of employment. 

c 
‘ The Prudential’s { 
fe 

* Ihe Prudential’s ¢ 
? plans of Life Insurance embrace the best form 

£. of policies applied to the needs of the whole 
& family—men, women and children. 3 
€p They are advantageous contracts on advan- a 
&p tageous terms. Write. giving full particulars of 4% 
a previous employment and reference. 
ep + . 
é The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
jp HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
6 JOHN F. DRYDEN, - ~- President. 
€p THE NEW INDUSTRIAL POLICY IS PROFIT-SHARING. 


z 
: 
; 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. Hatt, President. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Henry M. PHILLIPs, Secretary. 


Incorporated 1851. 
* 


Assets to January 1, 1897,. . «. - «+ «+ $18,546,959.96 
Liabilities, . . . ; , . , , : 17,205,296.32 


Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, . . - $1,341,663.64 


The Mutual Life 


ef 
INSURANCE COMPANY mm Somer, Eset, 
OF NEW YORK kinds of nature study 


Headquarters for all 
snaerel Story Books. 
RICHARD A, McCurpy, ; : PRESIDENT BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Areh St., 


Assets Over $234,000,000 Psychology -" Tare Sete Ge the use 

The Largest Life Insurance Company in the by C. Lioyp MorRGcAN, 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders tor Z Principal of University 
Exceed $477,000,000. eacher’s — ae A 


For further information apply to the nearest agent | This is a new book—one you will need and can use. 
or to the Head office of the Company, About 260 pages. Our special price, postpaid, 61.10, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City.| EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 
70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








A FRO om under 

headgof 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp 






















EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 
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inate =. 'SCHOOL MUSIC 
Many of the objections to the corset have . 


rested on just ground, but fair judges will Saaee 


acknowledge that these have been overcome THE MODEL MUSIC COURSE. 


in the Cresco Corset, of the Michigan Cor- 

set Co., Jackson, Michigan. It is so con- A complete and systematic course of instruction for Primary, Intermediate and Grammer 
structed as to insure to the wearer ease, | schools, comprising a series of seven readers and a Manual for Teachers. 

comfort, and grace. The attention of By A. J. GANTVOORT and J. A, BROEKHOVEN. 


cages and others wae suanee = a Based upon the principles of Vocal Music and in keeping with the needs of child-training through. 
culture exercises 1s Called to it especially; | out the different periods of child-life. 

it insures absolute freedom of bodi y move- Prices :—Manual, $1.00; Primer, 30 cents; First Reader, 35 cents; Second Reader, 35 cents; Third Reader: 
ment—backward, forward, sideways, down- | 35 cents ; Fourth Reader, 45 cents ; Fifth Reader, 45 cents ; Sixth Reader, 45 cents. 

ward. Other advantages secured are sup- NO CHARTS ARE REQUIRED. 

pleness of figure, elegance of form, perfect Any book of the series sent postpaid on receipt of price. Introductory prices to schools quoted 
support, and no breaking at the waist line. | upon application. Specimen pages, reviews and opinions, and full iaformation free to any address, 
Send for the catalogue, and we believe you | Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to correspond with us. 

will be convinced of its value. 








There are days which we wish to remem- | THE PALMER-CURTIS SERIES OF 


ber, on account of the happy associations | SIGHT-READING MUSIC BOOKS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


connected with them. Among these are ‘ “ aa hk Gat Geen aia we an 
the school days that mark the culmination | By H. R PALMER, E. C. CURTIS, and CARYL FLORIO. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLQWING: 


of successful work, and that bring the con-| _ iad E 
gratulations of friends. If such keepsakes ( HILDREN s Vox ES, How HarmMep ann. How | _ Sc HOO s, by Dr. H.R, Palmer - - : 1.00 

: : : : Hevrep, a Manual explaining the training of | First Primary Reaper - - . .50 
as pins, rings, and prize medals can be given| children’s voices, by Miss E. C. Curtis - 
then they will add to the joyousness of the | Rors-Soncs, to accompany Miss Curtis's 
occasion. As the school year is drawing | ,, Manual, i eS 

oa MaNuAL FOR TEACHERS OF SIGHT SINGING IN 

near to aclose, teachers, school officers, and 
others will pages be looking for such ng series, and will be found of great assistance. 
cles. _ Some very pretty designs may be Any of the books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Special prices for Introduction. Specimen 
seen in the catalogue of Henry C. Haskell, | pages tree. Correspondence solicited. 


11 John street, New York. If a full de- 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, INSTITUTES, Etc. 


scription of what is wanted is sent, this 

firm will submit special drawings with 

yxrices according to quantity for articles of | . The High School Ideal. By A. J. Gantvoort | Practical Lessons. Part III.—Songs tn two, three, and 

P Id = i ane y A collection of high-class music, especially arranged | four parts. Part 1V.—Devotional, Patriotic, and 

fine gold or sterling silver. for use in High Schools. This book ison an entirely | other Music. Price. 5SUc. 

new plan, which will be thoroughly appreciated by | Scheol-Room Echoes. For Teachers’ Institutes 

Antikamnia. ae oe nae sone euste in the upper grades of | and Public Schools. By H. E. Cogswell. Containing 

I . . Ce, (0c. | Theory Lessous, Responsive Readings, Devotional 

a pe - all rp mag . to - songs, selected, compored-and arranged by br. George | collection of bright, tiew. music, ‘and arvengemess 

curative efiects, and since in this class o F. Root, for the use of High Schools, etc. Price, $1.00 | for all occasions. Price, 25c. 

disorders the pain is ict only a symptom]! , Class and School. By S. G. Smith. For High | Dainty Songs. By J. R. Murray. Action and 

I ically the disease. z - ik; aN ..,| schools and Grammer Schools, Institutes, Conven- | Motion Songs for Kindergarten and Primary Schools, 

out practically the disease, anti amnla May | tions, Singing Classes, ete., etc. Price, 5Uc. | Songs for tae Home and Fireside, Songs and Hymns 

be properly regarded as the specific treat-| The International Day-School Singer. By | ee Se SeeEes ES SNe Cs OS 

7 > James R. Murray and W. . Pontius. he * Inter- ’ . 

ment for them. | national” comprises four distinct and complete de- First Years in Song Land. By Geo. F. Root 
For severe headache, from overwork or} partments, as follows: Part 1—Rote Songs for Little | A simple, progressive and complete work for singing 

mental strain, or any neuralgia for adults Felks and Beginners. Part Il—Complete Course of | and the study of music in Primary Schools. Price, Xe. 


two tablets at a dose, crushed, with water 
or wine to follow, never disappoints. 

For the pains peculiar to women at time 
of period, two tablets taken crushed, and 
with a little hot toddy or without if objected 
to, invariably relieves. 


-50 | SEconD Pximary Reaper-== - ° 150 
| First INTERMEDIATE REAveR - e 

-50 | SEConD INTERMEDIATE READER - - - 
| ADVANCED READER - - 


+ + 9 +75 
Palmer's Scale Model and Vocal Modulators, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are also prepared for use with this 








OUR BOOK CATALOGUE describes many other ercellent books for school use. Catalogue and 

speciman pages free on application. Copies of any of the books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
MUSIC FOR ENTERTAINMENTS AND COMMENCEMENTS. Send for catalogue. 
SHEET MUSIC and OCTAVO MUSIC catalogues also sent free to any address. 


. THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, - Cincinnati, Chicago, New York. 
As a consequence, the five grain antikam- 
aia tablets each bearing the AK monogram | THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 


are recognized as the most approved form j 
for taking. This on account of their con- MARTHA S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 
venience and accuracy is the form in which ® 
it is now mostly used. , ‘ las 

abi Twentieth Annual Session. Beginning July 12, 1897. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks,—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY,—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Four and Five Weeks,—24 Instructors, 





Charles Scribner’s Sons announce that 
they have in press for early publication “ A 
Short History of Medizval Europe,” by 
Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph. D., Professor of 
History In the l niversity of ¢ hicago. lhe Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color, New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics, A 
book will contain 350 pages 12 mo, with} new, large AupiTorIuM. ; 
maps, chronological tables and index, and ENTIRELY NEW PLAN OF MANAGEMENT FOR CAFE 
will cover the period from the first century rset ety elrk ne ea ae ee, Ky 
to the Italian Renaissance in the sixteenth. 
It has been adopted by the Chautauqua 


The attendance last year was over 700, from 40 states and countries, making this by far the LarGest 
SumMER Scuoot for teachers in the United States. 
R ine Circle i advance Pe ise Send for sixty-four page circular, giving full information ir regard to the outlines of work in all 
xeading Circle in advance of its appear- departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


ance for i. ire ree i rj > + [ee rs . . . > 7 
cane r required reading in the next year’s | w 4 mowRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


The New York “Critic” of March 13, el GEM SPELLING BLAN K. No. 3: 


contains a portrait of ex- Postmaster-General 

William L. Wilson, who has accepted the VERTICAL SCRIPT. 

Presidency of Washington and Lee univer- 

sity, Virginia, with a sketch of his life and 36 Pages. Wholesate price, 45c. per doz, Postpaid, 60c. per doz, Write for Sample, 
of the history of that institution. He will 
enter upon his duties on July 1. 











PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 
rhe study of function is the keynote of Habla V. Espanol ? ‘ , 
. Lhe Lehigh University... 
cent advances. The first person to use this 
open secret in the preparation of an ele- 
Parlate Italiano? 
already published a remarkably successful a + saci combined courses leading to a technical degree 
book on zoology. Professor Colton has} LN "TLE IN W EE: EF¢ §§|  madditionto bachelor ofarts. For Registers and 
study of function prior to that of anatomy, nett A an arene 
. s : ue spe y » French, 
presents a unique order of topics, and | oyGtrnan Pupils taught x actually in the pres-| J. M. OLCOTT, 
of organs and tissues. The publishers are | ero; ted free of charge. Part 1(3L ‘ 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, ahs will issue | eltber language, sent on receipt of ascents "|. Parker's New Structural Maps, 
American Standard Globes, 


interest in the study of all living things. 
Along this path biology has made all its re- Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
. im SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 

. 4 - , Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? Tuomas MessinGer Drown, LL.D,, - PrestDENT. 
mentary physiology is B. P. Colton, of the icine Riaiiiae ais Miatiaetins tial 
Illinois State Normal university, who has Ghanlane. Ucaiimas ond Leckinenen. aie 
just written an “Elementary Physiology, | You can at your own home, by the WiGrons Teo Secretary ‘Temich University. 
Descriptive and Practical.” It puts the 3 

MIEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
= 2 ic2 s . 2 s " ~ { the * her. Terms vmembershbip, $5.00 for HEADQUARTERS FOR 
abounds in practical directions for the study Fe Pil ng Be pn ge a W. & A. K, Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
it at an early day. | MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY | ,wp aut. KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ 70 Fifth Ave., New York: 
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oCe_ 
The “ Century ” is about to print a new 


short serial story by Mary Hartwell Cather- | 


wood, —“ The Days of Jeanne d° Arc,” the 
result of a very careful study of the history 
of the maiden warrior of France, and of a 
pilgrimage to the places she made famous. 
In the April “ Century,” which contains the 
frst chapters, will appear two new portraits 


of Joan of Arc which have been discovered | 


recently in Alsace. 


The feature of “ The Writer” (Boston) 


for March is an exceedingly interesting and | 
helpful article on “ Practical Newspaper | 


Work,” by Herbert S. Underwood, manag- 
ing editor of the Boston “Daily Adver- 
tiser.’ 


A Slight Cold, if Neglected, often At- 
tacks. the Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches”’ give immediate and effectual re- 
lief. 


Ginn & Co., have had prepared, by Mar- | 


garet W. Morley, a botanical text-book en- 
titled “A Few Familiar Flowers.” This 
helps the pupil to know the real life of the 
plant. It shows what work is done by each 
part of the flower and how the flower parts 


are formed so as best to do this work. It} 


shows, too, the offices of the leaves, stems, 
and roots, their position, and their shape. 


The book is intended for teachers of all | 


grades, being adaptable to children in the 


first year of the primary school as well as | 


to those in the last year of the high school. 


{lll-Tempered Babies, 


are not desirable in any home. Insufficient 
nourishment produces ill temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding nutri- 
tious and digestible food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most 
successful of all infant foods. 


A. D. F. Randolph Company have in 
preparation a series under the title “ Kin- 
dergarten in Missions” (The Junior Mis- 
sionary Extension Course), by Stephen L. 


Mershon, comprising twelve villages as fol- | 
lows: American Indians, South Sea Isles, | 


Japan, China, Burmah and Siam, India, Sy- 
ria, Armenia, Africa, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and a Cotton Plantation. The initial one 
in the series, issued in March, is “An In- 
dian Village.” A complete village, com- 
prising 150 figures and objects, printed in 
many beautiful and brilliantcolors. These 
are so arranged as to be cut out by the 
young people, and made to stand erect ona 
table. Accompanying each village is a 
oe description and other information 
0th for the scholar and instructor. 


The Century Prize Competition. 


An educational competition that will 
arouse a great deal of interest has been or- 
= by the Century Company, of New 

fork. Prizes amounting to $1,000 are 
offered. Three examination papers, each 
containing fifty questions, have been pre- 
pared, and the competitors will have a 
month in which to write the answers to 
each set of questions. The topics selected 
cover matters of “general information ’ 
rather than those of a scholastic nature. 
The first set of questions will be sent to 
those who wish to compete as soon as 
asked for. The answers must be sent 
within a month from that time, and then the 
second set of questions will be sent. After 
another month the competitor will have the 
third set, and thirty days later the last set 
of answers must be in. The prizes are as 
follows: I. $500 in gold to the person sending 
in the best answers to the 150 questions. II. 
$100 in gold for the second in order of merit. 
III. $50 in gold for the third in order of merit. 
IV. To prizes of $25 each for the fourth 
and fifth in order of merit. V. Thirty 
prizes of $10 each for the next thirty in 
order of merit. There is also a prize of 
$500 offered which specially invites com- 
parison between the Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia and other works of refer- 
ence. 
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Words are easily found. 
Meanings are easily learned. 
and because excellence of queiity rather than superiluity of quantity characterizes its 


every department. GET THE BEST. 








International 


Every Teacher and 
School Should Own it. 


Dictionary 


A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 
The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material 
for boastful and showy advertisement, but the dhe, judicious, scholarly, 
thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has 
obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of 
the general public. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, BECAUSE 


Pronunciation is easily ascertained. 


The growth of words easily traced, 


Hon. Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of New 
The Internatioual is easily king among books, and royally gives for the asking 
just the information needed and just enough of it. We should be a better educated people if 
a copy of this work could be placed in every home and school library in the land.—March 15, 


Gc. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 





UUs 


For class use in Grammar Schools. 


The aim ef this course ef Business Tratning is: 


First, to familiarize the pupil with the nature, form, and use of the various business 
papers (vouchers) employed in conducting ordinary mercantile operations. 

Second, to teach each pupil through practice the correct principles and method of keep- 
ing books by double entry, 

Third, to aid the pupil in acquiring an acceptable hand-writing, by having constantly 
before him the best examples of modern business penmanship, which he is expected to care- 
fully imitate and to diligently apply in practice. 

The instructions and vouchers are bound together in a very convenient and attractive 
form, The vouchers are tac-similes of modern business papers, and are printed in three 
The book is believed to be the handsomest, as well as the most practical work on 


business subjects ever published, Boards, handsome lithographed cover, 138 pages. 


Specimen pages and illustrated booklet sent free on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NARANAARARARAANRAARARARRAAARARAAAD 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A Pew Work on a Dew Plan. = 


The Practical System of Business 
Training and Bookkeeping. 


By CHARLES R WELLS, Director of the School 
of Business and Practical Affai:s, Chautauqua University. 
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Summer Course in Languages. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


Best Advantages fur Learning Conversation - - Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
IMPORTANT.—Before decidin 


catalogue and sample pages of the 
cation. 


° Eureka Springs, Ark., 


hat books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for complete 
rlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. Free on appli- 








CHRONIC 


DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 10c. 25c, 50c. or mailed 
for Write for booklet and FREE Sam Address 
LING REMEDY CO., Chleago, ork. 227= 
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Malt 


( 


is half sprouted grain 
—nature’s concentrated FOOD 
for the plant to live on. Malt 
extract contains all the concen- 
tratedfood of malt in a soluble 
form for the human stomach. 
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PABST 

MALT EXTRAGT ¢ 
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The “Best’”’ Tonic 


is the purest and most nourish- 
ing of malt extracts. It is a 
strengthening, refreshing tonic 
for the body, nerves, and brain, 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. a bottle, 
or 12 for $2.50. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 7—AUGUST 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, and 
Histology. For full announcement apply to 


Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 





Ann Arbor, Mich 


The Cream of Literature. 


In speaking of collections and antholo- 
gies, the Boston “ Herald” of a recent date 
says that attempts to compress into a small 
space the literature of some one race or 
epoch have been made over and over, until | 
one is instinctly shy of them. The trouble | 
with them has been that they were dead | 
masses—they lacked vitality, consecutive- | 
ness. This fatal obstacle has been over- | 
come by Charles Dudley Warner, the edi- 
tor of * The Library of the World’s Best 
Literature.” It was a stupendous under- 
taking, that of putting the best literature of | 
all ages and countries into a few volumes— 
the dimensions of a large encyclopedia; 
but no man in the country was so well fitted 
for it as Dr. Warner, and that distinguished 
literary man has had the assistance of | 
several of his brethern in the craft. 


It is safe to say that so distinguished a | 


group of writers and thinkers has never 


been gathered together for a work of this | 
nature. An entire library is now to be had | 


in thirty voiumes, and it will cover every 


branch of literature—novels, poetry, history, | 


| Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 250. 


religion, morals, ethics, philosophy, and the | 


biography, essays, letters, science, travel, 


drama. And one important object that has 


always been kept in view has been the | 
human interest. One of the most remark- | 


able features is found in the “ Synopses of 


cinctly every important work of fiction, 
drama, poetry, and the like, and the char- 
acters to which they have given life. 


A “ Portfolio” for use in the schools of 
Kansas has been issued W. L. Bell & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. This begins with the 
civil government, and follows it up from 
the school district to the state. It tells how 
each officer is chosen, the length of time he 
serves, pay he receives, etc. Then the his- 
tory of Kansas is taken up, and every im- 
portant event given from the earliest au- 
thentic record down to the present. This 
subject is illustrated with portraits of the 
governors and other prominent men, to- 
gether with scenes representing incidents 
in the growth and development of the state. 
A hand book containing about 120 pages 
of instructions to teachers and pupils, ac- 
companies each copy of the “ Portfolio.” 


Delicious Snails of Provence. 


The Provencal snails, which feed in a 
gourmet fashion upon vine-leaves, are pe- 
culiarly delicious, and there was a murmur 
of delight from our company as the four 
women brought to the table four big dishes 
full of them; and for a while there was 
only the sound of eager munching, mixed 
with the clatter on china of the empty shells. 
To extract them we had the strong thorns, 
three or four inches long, of the wild 
acacia; and on these the little brown mor- 
sels were carried to the avid mouths and 
eaten with a bit of bread sopped in the 
sauce; and then the shell was subjected to 
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y A CENT 
SPENT IN 


FREQU 
Os LEADSTO $7 


You can give 


ANSWERING AN | EACHERS Physical Culture jy 
i 


Exercises 





GREAT 


with ease.comfort and CRESCO 





BENEFIT 





/A>srace, if you wear the |CORSET 





Insures absolute freedom of body movement - back- 
SS ward, forward, sideways, downwards; supplenesss- 
Rey of Figure; elegance of Torm; perfect support,and- 


NO BREAKING AT THE WAIST LINE. 


of making the corset of two connecting piece¢.overiapping at 
the waist See cut. Send for Catalogue and learn more a- 


ory - 
Wg These advantages are secured by the simple, ingenious device 
Y 


a®/ bout this corset which is rapidly superseding the old styles 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 


Jackson, Mich. 


Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium Length, Sent postpaid > 


on receipt of $1.00. 


Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, debilitateg 
and run down because of poor, thin blood. Help 
is needed by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 


| quickly when Hood's Sarsaparilla begins to en. 


rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 
in a healing, nourisning, invigorating stream to 


| all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. §1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 





Don’t Tobacco Spit and t moke Your lile Awsy 

lf you want to quit tobacco using, easily and 
forever, be made well. strong, magretic, full of 
new life and vigor, take No-'l o0-Bac, the wonder- 


i i C , C | worker, that makes weak men strong. Many gain 
Famous Books,” which will describe suc- | 


ten pounds in tendays. Over 400,ccocured. Buy 
No-To-Bac of your druggist, under guarantee to 
cure, soc. or $1.00. Booklet and sample mailed 


| tree. Ad. Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or New 


York. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering Heating 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box 1030 Scranton, Pa. 








The Leadin Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Cart Faguten, Directoe 
Llustrated Calendar giving full information free. 

Yaw England Conservatory of Music, Boston 


TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'4 inches, 8c;-3'4x5'4 12c;-4'4x6'4 2c; 
'oX7'g 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
und Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drilis, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
school Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


HAIR ON THE FACE ©: :.cv< 


by depilatory; if strong, by electricity, per- 
manentliy. 20 years’ experience. Dermatol- 
ogist John H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 


. For Men and Roys at wholesale prices. Free 
Catalogue. Also Bicycles. Sewing Machines 
Baggies, Harness. Mills, Tools, Safes, Gans 
Seales ete, CHICAGO SCALE CO. Chicago LIL, 

















DEAF en 


here all Remedies fail. Sold by F. oacey 
enly. 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for beok of proofs F 





SSTABLISHED 1877. 


EVERYTHING for SCHOOLS 


Address us for Prices and Terms. 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Moenold 
Constable le KaCo. 


Spring Suitings. 
Homespun Suitirgs 
Heather Mixtures, 

Stripe and Check Suitings, 
Canvas Weaves, Fish Nets. 
GRENADINES, 

Silk and Wool and All Wool. 

Cashmeres, Nun’s Veilings, 
Drap d'Eté 


EPMIBROIDERED ROBES. 


Droadoay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK, 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


Our assortments are complete in every 
way and prices are at the lowest : 





MIXED CHEVIOTS—45 inches 
wide, all-wool, in all the leading 
Spring combinations, two styles. 
Imported to sell for $1.00 per yard, 


COVERT CLOTHS—s2 inches 
wide, blue, brown, green and gray 
colors. Made to seli for $1.00 per 
yard, at. ° i ‘ ° ‘ @5C 


FIGURED NOVELTY —silk-and- 


pokes ee 
"$1.25 


ETAMINES—44 inches wide, 
all-wool, in plain and mixed ef- 

Samples sent to any address upon request, 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


fects. Per yard, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


69C 





The Famous Continental Hotel. 
HILADELPHIA. 

By recent ane every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 
RATES REDUCED. 
100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per d 
125 rooms with Baths. Sieam Heat incbade: 

L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 
125 rooms, $3.00 per 2. 








At the End of Your Journe 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


‘ou will find 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
gage to and from St. Depot free. 


Sade » $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
@eeeee © 888880 





HA N D Penmanship, 
Ne ng 
ORTH TAUGHT BY MA 
NOR Good positions aT ita ils 
wr? gem tent. All these brapohes & hy 
irst AFT in 


Write Ww. c. CH 


nS 
FFEE, Oswego, nN. Yr 


a vigorous sucking, that nota drop of the 
sauce lingering within it should be lost.— 
Thomas A. Janvier, in the “ Century.” 


The Artist Ziem’s Queer Home. 


Amusing stories are told of Ziem, who 
lived in a house at the top of the rue Le- 
pic on Montmartre. His house was his 
castle in the literal sense of the word. It 
was difficult to obtain admission, for the 
yainter had an upper window out of which 
1e always feabed when the bell rang, and 
interrogated his would-be visitors. He 
had a basket which he let down by a cord 
to receive packages or messages, and he 
slept in a wonderful swinging-bed. His 
house was a veritable museum, illuminated 
Persian manuscripts being part of his col- 
lection. Some of these were worth thou- 
sands of francs, but it was impossible to 
persuade him to sell any of them. In place 
of a newel-post on his stairways anal the 
prow of a gilded gondola, and, closely im- 
mured in his studio, he painted pictures of 
Venice, and Lade defiance to all who came 
to disturb his peace.— William A. Coffin, in 
the “ Century.’ 


Flower Seeds Free- A Liberal Offer 


All of our readers who are interested in 
flowers, and have a place in which to culti- 
vate them, should accept the liberal offer of 
S. H. Moore & Co., 23 City Hall Place, 
New York, who agree to send their charm- 
ing magazine, “The Ladies, World,“ on 
trial six menths for only 20 cents, and 306 
varieties of Choice Flower Seeds free with 
every subscription. See their advertise- 
ment on another page of this issue. 

It is now four years since the publication 
of a volume of short stories by Mr. Stock- 
ton. A new book, to be issued shortly by 
the Scribners, under the title of “ A Story- 
Teller's Pack,” will contain a selection of 
his best work during that time. 


How the Cuban “ Trocha” is Fortified. 


The defences of the southern section of 
the line, from Majana to Artemisa, consist 
of.a continuous line of small blockhouses, 
about 120 yards apart, connected by rifle- 

its and trenches, and protected in front by 

yarbed wire fencing and by wire entangle- 
ments. Some of the blockhouses are made 
of loose stone, and some of heavy planking. 
At four points on the line are camps with 
strong garrisons supporting the men in the 
trenches and itncilouenx The central 
section, from Artemisa to Guanajay, is 
twelve miles long, and is protected with 
stone breastworks, barbed wire and block- 
houses, with camps at intervals of a mile 
and ahalf. The ground here is level and 
open; but the northern section from Guan- 
ajay to Mariel runs through a broken coun- 
try such as prevents the construction of a 
continuous line of trenches and_block- 
houses. All the commanding heights are 
fortified, and the road is protected with 
trenches and breastworks. Twenty thous- 
and Spanish troops guard the “ trocha.” 

During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WinsLow's Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all yy ,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





Teas and Coffees. 


Thé reputation of our house requires no 
commendation Established over 
All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. 


from us. 
36 years at the same address. 


On these conditions you run no risk 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 

High-Grade Teas. These are Special In- 

ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 

Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 

Twe or three neighbors can club together and 

send for $10.00 worth o! Teas and get them 

at a small advance on cost of importation. 
PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Cents Per Pound 
25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
25, 30, 35, 40, 50 

2h, 35, 40, 50 
25, 35, 40, 50 
25, 35, 40, 5D 


25, 35, 40, 50 
25, 35, f 


Oolong, black - - - 
Mixed, black and green - 
Japan, uncolored - 

English Breakfas, black- 
Young Hyson, green - 
Imperial, green- - - 
Gunpowder, green - . - 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea black with green tea flavor 
Loag-Arm-Chop Tea black with green tea flavor 7 
Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 
Basket-Fired, Javan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 5 
Sun-Dried Japan . . - 


svnges 


Assams - - - ° . 50, 70, 

Orange } ekoes - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Cey lon Teas - 50, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees - - - . 18, 23, 25, 32 


Send this “ ad.”’ and 10c. in stamps and we will 
mail you 4lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
The best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 25c. 
perlb We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 
TEAS on receipt of this * ad.” and $2.00. This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
. O. Box 289. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. 1. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Voces, Moth-Pateb- 

Ras! and 
Skin Diseases, 
blem- 






PURIFIES 


The dis- 
Cagumee Dr, L. 

er, said te 
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bottle will aotae s (A — Pit over: very 7 a 
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i WiaD RD. oe HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. 
For sale by all Deus iste and Fancy Goods Dealers 
anada and Euro 
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JUST PUBLISHED.... | 


The Essentials of Algebra 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Webster Wells, S. B. 


Pups 2s Fe 


eee | 
Our new Catalogue is now ready and it will be sent on application. 
Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond with us con- 
cerning our publications. There are several important recent addi- 
tions to our list. 
eee 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-11 East 16th St., BOSTON, 68 Chauncy 8t., CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave. 


The Bradley Standard Water Colors, 


are what you want, 
many more complicated palettes. 





A box contains the six standard colors and two grays. Better than | 


Good for School and Home. 


' 
Price, per box, postpaid, 25 cents. | 


HAVE YOU TRIED OUR DRAWING PENCILS? | 
They are right in every particular. | 


All kinds of Drawing Material and Apparatus. Kindergarten Supplies and School Aids. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


Che Prang Normal Art Classes. the Pusvic Scoors 


Normal Art Classes for the Spring of 1897 will be formed at the New York Rooms of The Prang 
Normal Art Classes, 47 East 16th Street, under the auspices of the directors. 





Instruction will be given, adapted to the needs of Supervisors and Special Teachers of Drawing and 
of Grade Teachers in the subjects of Form, Drawing and Color, and in all the new lines of thought pertain- 
ing to the teaching of those subjects, by Miss ELISA A. SARGENT, a graduate of Pratt Institute, 

A special feature will be the Instruction in Color for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, based 
upon the new Kindergarten color chart and manual by the well-known artist, Mr. ROSS TURNER, of Boston, 
and providing for the study of color harmony and its application in weeving, color arrangements, etc, 


SATURDAY NORMAL ART CLASSES 


Classes in the following subjects will bejformed Saturday, January 16th, to continue fifteen weeks: 


Primary Methoas. olor Study for Kindergartners. Drawing in other sub) 5 
Grammar Methods. Brush Work for Primary and Grammar. New York State Requirements. 


Private instruction in Clay Modeling, Pencil and Charcoal Drawing, Water Color, and Methods. For 
further particulars, address 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES, 47 East roth St., New York City 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 29-33 E, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1328 ARCH ST, 








| 





GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons. 
ell printed from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
1.56, postpatd. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 5@ cents each. Send for catalogue and 
circulars of the McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
aso Smith Premier 
Typewriter z 


| “IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE." 





















SEND FOR New PicTORIAL CATALOGUE. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States 
and England, 












itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any 
where fo buy or Sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


promptly and af New Yorr prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue tree to 
anyone who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 













THE BEST METHODS IN 





PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


FOR FIRST YEAR GRADES- 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, . . $12.50 


FOR SECOND YEAR GRADES 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One, Price, . . : ° . $15.00 
FOR THIRD YEAR GRADES— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, . Fs . $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


EVERY TEACHER 


finds daily in her work some new and 
With 





perplexing problem to solve. 


The Teacher's 
Practical | _ibrary 











at hand for consultation, the answer 
may always be found 


It will cost you nothing to have this 
Library placed upon your table for 
inspection . 


Send postal-card for particulars, 


mentioning this paper 


AGENTS WANTED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers. 
72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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